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A COMPARISON OF THE PUEBLO POTTERY WITH 
EGYPTIAN AND GRECIAN CERAMICs. 


BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


To those scientists who advocate the hypothesis of the Egyptian 
origin of the American races, and claim to have discovered, in the 
truncated earth-works of the so-called Mound-Builders of the Mis- 
sissippi Valiey, and the terraced stone teosallis of ancient Mexico, a 
feeble imitation of those stupendous works of art, the Nilotic pyre- 
mids,—there is an additional source of gratification in the detection 
of a remarkable analogy between the primitive patterns of the 
pottery of some of the Nahuatlac tribes, and the early ceramic pro- 
ductions of ancient Egypt. 

For the oldest remains of the plastic art, we naturally turn to 
the latter country ; and here we find the first crude designs, in the 
forms of vessels ard their ornamentation, which have subsequently 
been developed to such a degree of perfection by the Greeks. 
There can be no doubt that the Grecian art of ceramics was in- 
fluenced, in certain directions, to a considerable extent, by the 
Egyptian,especially i in its incipiency. But it has been said that 
“ Egyptian art once arrived at a point at which it was determined 
to stop, advanced no further; never retrograded ; remained firm, 
immovable, unassailable, like ‘its colossi, like its temples, like its 
pyramids.” On the contrary, Grecian art grasped many of the 
primitive ideas of Egypt, improved upon them and developed them 
to a high state of perfection. Then, after having reached a certain 
point, it commenced to decline. 

We cannot be too cautious in drawing inferences from analogies, 
yet comparisons will not necessarily propagate errors, but will often 
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serve to elucidate obscure questions. It is certainly very evident 
that many of the forms of vessels made by the ancient Pueblo races, 
and the devices which appear upon their surfaces, bear a close 
resemblance to some of the ancient Greek vases, and, through them, 
to the Egyptian. The object of this paper is simply to draw atten- 
tion to this similarity, without endeavoring to account for it, by 
advancing any hypothesis of the origin of any of the American 
peoples. Such points of parallelism, indeed, are not always to be 
explained as being the result of imitation, influence or design. 
They may have been purely accidental. Under like conditions, 
like results may have been reached, through the requirements and 
surroundings, alone, of ancient man in either hemisphere. Yet, 
after a careful examination of this interesting, and, until recently, 
little-known Pueblo ware, it would seem probable that some pre- 
vious influences had been instrumental, to some degree, in the 
employment of long-established principles and the production of 
well-known Egyptian and Grecian forms on the Western Conti- 
nent. By the ancient Pueblo pottery, we mean that superior ware 
which is now found in great abundance, associated with the pre- 
historic mural remains of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona. It occurs almost everywhere in superficial deposits 
throughout the territory drained by the Rio San Juan, the Rio 
Grande del Norte and the Rio Gila. In quality, the ware found 
in the valley of the former, in particular, compares favorably with 
that of ancient Egypt, especially when we take into consideration 
the difference in civilization, and the proficiency in the arts, of their 
respective creators. It takes a middle place between earthen-ware 
(soft paste) and true porcelain (hard paste). It occasionally possesses 
the hardness, smoothness and often the clean fracture of the latter, 
without, of course, the translucency. The composition of the 
paste is an infusible mixture of clay and pulverized quartz, while 
the surface of the ware possesses a fine glaze, approaching frequently 
toenamel. This is not metallic, but alkaline in its nature. Amongst 
the Pueblo pottery, was a bright red lustred variety, often orna- 
mented with heavy black lines, or bands, corresponding to the early 
red ware of the Greeks. 

The second point of resemblance is in the forms of the vases. 
Many of the Grecian terra-cotta vessels were imitations of the ascos, 
or goat-skin bottle, for holding wine. This was one of the earliest 
forms of liquid receivers, and the fictile imitations were among the 
oldest household utensils. They were not accurate copies of the 
skin sacks, but were rather conventional in form, the mouths being 
open, with the handles passing over the bodies to the necks. (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1. The four feet were either entirely wanting, 


or they were simply rudimentary, or, in some 

cases, fully developed below. The Moqui 

Indians (so-called) of Arizona, who are evi- 

dently the rem- Fig. 2. 

nants of one of < 

the ancient Mexi- aah 

can races, employ, ~ fa 

at the present i + 

time, many ves- §/§ Sf && 
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_— ing in shape to the 
ascos. Figure 2 represents an ordinary 
design, in which the feet are absent. 
The handle joins the two compartments Moqui Water-Jar. 
and forms a hollow tube through which the water can pass from 
one to the other. 


Fig. 3. The cnoche, or wine-jug of the Greeks, 


which usually possessed a trefbil lip, or a modi- 
fication of this form of Fig. 4 
vessel, called the olpe veil 
(Fig. 3), is represented MUL ail 
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The Greek stamnos (Fig. 5) is only a more fully developed form 
Fig. 5. of Fig. 6, which latter was exhumed 
———— in South- western Colorado, in the year 
1875. The fragment Fig. 6. 
was associated with 
some calcined corn- 
cobs. Its mouth is 
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The rhyton of the early Greeks was brought from Egypt. Its 
peculiarity consisted in the fact that it could not be set down until 
the liquid contents were drunk or emptied. The rhyta were 
generally fashioned in the shape of 
animals’ heads (Fig. 7). They were 
somewhat similar to 
the cantharos, or sa- z= 
cred drinking cup, & 
which, however, 


possessed two long A 
graceful handles, LLY 


Fig. 7. 


on a delicate stem. —<—Zill 


a and was supported SOON ri 
The rhyton has its é 


equivalent in the — 
Rhyton. mug of the Pueblos 7°?! Prinking Cup. 
(Fig. 8). This latter, whilst it is supplied with but one handle 
(differing in this respect from the cantharos), was used at table for 
the same purpose, i. e.: to drink from. 

Many of the Pueblo vases tapered towards a point like the 
Egyptian, and some of the Grecian, amphore, so that they could 
not stand without supports. These were generally the pots in 
which water was heated. In this particular the Egyptian resem- 
blance is strikingly seen. The Grecian vases were generally 
supported on feet, as in Figures 1, 3 and 5, while in the Pueblo 
vessels these were entirely wanting. In the ancient Pueblo pottery 
many vases were fitted with lids. In some of them a projection 
occurred around the inner edge of the mouth, which was destined 
to support a circular cover, which fitted into the orifice. These 
lids were usually provided with a central button or handle, by 
which they might be lifted off. Many of the Egyptian and Greek 
patterns possess similar covers. 

The third point of analogy consists in the uses to which the 
earthen utensils were subjected. They were designed by the 
Pueblos, as well as by the Egyptians, for food-receptacles, for 
water vessels or for cinerary purposes. The ancient Pueblos 
sometimes cremated their dead, and practiced urn-burial. In 
many ollas, whose lids were cemented firmly, there have been 
discovered fragments of charred human bones, and in one spot, on 
the Rio de Chelly of Arizona, seven urns, measuring fifteen 
inches in height, were unearthed, all of which bore evidences of 
having been employed in funeral ceremonies. The ancient Pueblo 
stored his flour and food away in clay vessels; he preserved oil 
and water (which in that section was often scarce, and consequently 
extremely precious,) in great stationary jars; he used terra-cotta 
utensils at table, in incantations, and at all imposing ceremonies. 
The patterns and varieties of his pottery were numerous; there 
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were urns and jars, pitchers, cups and vases; there were buwlas, 
basins, saucers, ladles, spoons and dippers, and in fact every form 
which occurs among the Egyptian and Grecian pottery, which has 
thus far been brought to light; and thus the Pueblos were far in 
advance of any other American tribe in the ceramic art. 

The fourth, and probably the strongest point of similarity, lies 
in the painted decorative patterns, which present an almost endless 
variety of conventional and geometric devices. The Pueblo pot- 
tery is decorated for the greater part with horizontal bands like the 
Greek, not vertical stripes like much of the Cypriote pottery of 
Cesnola. The colors employed in the ornamentation of the former 
were principally black, red, orange and white.* In the Greek 
ware, they were for the greater part the same, and the vessels were 
frequently covered with a black glaze, which is the case in the 
Pueblo wares of the best quality. 

As we advance southward into Mexico, the character of the 
American pottery changes materially. Pigments were used more 
sparingly, and the ware presents features more architectural in 
nature. The ornamentation is moulded in relief, and the sun 
and serpent symbols frequently occur. But the commonest repre- 
sentation is that of the human form—figures identical with the 
wooden images (the so-called rain-gods) now to be found suspended 
in every Moqui dwelling. The composition and finish of the 
Pueblo pottery were far superior to that of the more advanced 
Aztecs, but in the art of sculpturing the former had only reached 
the incipient stages. 

Among the simpler ornamental devices on the Pueblo pottery 
occur the following Greek patterns, modified in a greater or less 
degree : 

The fret, or herring-bone ; 
Annulets, or rings ; 

Checkered bands ; 

The meander, or “ walls of Troy ;” 
The scroll ; 

The ivy-leaf ; 

The Maltese Oross, etc. 


The “herring-bone” pattern may be considered almost universal. 
It has been used by nearly every savage tribe, and being one of 
the simplest ornamental devices, was therefore one of the first to 
be employed. It was used to embellish Egyptian works of art 
long before it appeared in Greek pottery. Although it is a very 
common inscribed ornament on the Pueblo pottery, it can scarcely 
be considered characteristic, as we find it among the esthetic 
elements of the majority of the American races. Annulets and 





* See paper by the author, in the “American Naturalist,” for August, 1876. 
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checkered bands, however, revealed a more advanced stage in 
ornamental design. ‘These were used by fewer savage peoples, but 
occur extensively on the Pueblo vases. In some instances the 
entire surfaces of vessels were covered with checker-work, in black 
and white. This pattern was one of the first ornaments which 
appeared on the older Egyptian and Grecian wares, and was 
subsequently used only as a secondary design for borders on the 
shoulders, necks and bases of vases. ‘lhe meander was a charac- 
teristic Greek device. It is frequent on the Pueblo ware; an 
elementary example may be seen on the pitcher represented by 
Figure 4, and a more beautiful and improved pattern in Figure 9. 
The scroll is 
simply a grace- 
ful modification ===> 
of the meander, Se) Za 
and occurs oc- =——== 


A —— ¢asionally in the 
Meander on Pueblo Ware. > Pueblo Device. 
finer Pueblo 


Fig. 10. 


productions. (See Figures 10 and 11, and compare them with 
Figure 12, which represents a fragment of pottery from Greece, in 
Fig. 12. the Schliemann collec- 
tion. 
The Maltese Cross, or 
a device analagous to L 
it, is very common to\| “aa 
the Pueblo pottery of 
the west, and is usu- 
ally found decorating 
the centers of shallow  Puebio Bowl, showing 
Greek Pottery with Scroll. bowls. caren. 
Figure 13 is a Greek design, on the Pueblo pottery. It might 
Fig. 13. also be considered a modifica- 
; tion of the East Indian or 
Buddhiec “suastika” or 
what the Chinese call “wan- 
tse” (the ten thousind things, 
—the creation). Dr. Schlie- 
mann says of this symbol, 
“The cross with the marks, 
of four nails may often be seen 
(in the ancient Greek pottery); 


Fig. 11. 


as well as the -/ which is 
Mattese Cresson Pushio Ware. usually also represented with 
four points indicatiug the four nails, thus: 3) These signs cannot 


but represent swastika. formed by two pieces of wood, which were 
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laid across and fixed with four nails, and in the joint of which the 
holy fire was produced by friction by a third piece of wood.” In 
regard to this, Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, observes, 
“Schliemann calls them ‘ suastikas,’ but they appear to be only the 
simplest form or element of the meander pattern. These crosses, 
along with the elements of other patterns, are much used in the so- 
called Asiatic vases to fill up the spaces, and they may be taken to 
be reminiscences of the earlier system of decoration.” But aside 
from the “ suastikas,” the true Maltese cross appears frequently on 
the early, and some of the later, Grecian works. The ivy-leaf 
pattern is sometimes met with in the Pueblo ware as in Figure 14. 
Fig. 14. On some of the latter ancient ware, are found, 
sparingly, representations of animal life, such as 
the deer, elk (Fig. 15), frog, goat, the heads of 
birds, etc., generally painted in black, on a white 
or light red ground, or moulded in the plastic clay, 
Modification of Ivy- 4t the extremities of handles, or on the necks of 
leaf pattern. = jars. These only differed from the Archaic Greek 
paintings in the subjects selected, being usually such Fig. 15. 
as were most familiar to the artist. A figure re- 
sembling the deer is a common representation among 
the Moquis at the present time. It is usually painted 
in black, with a passage extending from the mouth 
to the lungs, or, more probably, the heart. This 
organ is often colored red and is noticeable for its 
fidelity to nature, being single lobed and not the two- 
parted conventional device which some archeologists ,,, tine of Elk 
claim was employed by some of the Indian tribes of Ancient Puebios. 
North Amer- 
ica (See Fig. 
Figures 
strikingly 
similar to 
these, are to 
be seen on a 
Cy priote 
vase in the Cesnola collection (Fig. 16). 

The productions of the Pueblos are usually so symmetrical and 
smoothly finished, especially externally, that it is certain some 
means were employed in order to attain such results. Some vessels 
were evidently moulded over gourds or other regular-shaped 
objects, as they present none of the asymmetrical characteristics 
of the ruder productions of savage or barbarous nations. It is 
probable, nay almost certain, that the wheel, or revolving stand, 
in its most rudimentary form, was employed. The wheel of the 
ancient Pueblo must have been even more primitive than that 
of the ancient Egyptian, which latter, as pictured in the hiero- 


Fig. 16. 





From a Cypriote Vase. 
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glyphics of tombs, was simply a low pedestal, surmounted by a 
horizontal disc, which was revolved with one of the hands of 
the workman, while the other was employed in moulding the 
vase. The Pueblo probably placed his clay on a flat stone, and 
while one hand was employed in slowly turning, the other was 
used in applying a curved object to smooth the external, and 
sometimes the internal surface into shape. Thus the rotary 
principle, at least, was known; otherwise we are at a loss to 
account for the beautiful and regular finish which characterizes this 
ancient ware. This supposition receives weight in the discovery, 
in the interiors of many vases, of horizontal and parallel hollows, 
formed unmistakably by the fingers and thumbs of the female 
potters. We cannot draw any inferences as to the former employ- 
ment of the rotary principle from a study of the processes as 
practiced to-day by the Moqui, Pueblo and Zuni tribes of Arizona 
and New Mexico (the descendants of the ancient artificers), because 
the ceramic art has greatly deteriorated with the latter. They have 
lost the art of glazing; the quality of their ware is inferior, and 
they say that their attempts to discover the stone which their 
forefathers were in the habit of pulverizing and working into a 
paste, to produce the finer white ware which now lies scattered 
through the canons of the south-west, have proved futile. The 
majority of their vessels are rough and unsymmetrical, and the 
glaze, when any is present, is simply a superficial varnish or luster, 
incapable of being analyzed. It any of the American races derived 
from the East a knowledge of the art of moulding in clay, they 
certainly would have possessed, at least, vague traditions of the 
potter’s wheel. Captain John Moss, of Colorado, who has lived 
for many years among the Western tribes, and has made their 
methods of manufacture an especial study, tells me that the modern 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, in making their 
pottery, “ use marl, which they grind between two rocks to a very 
fine powder. Then they mix this with water, and knead it as we 
would dough. Afterwards they roll it out into a rope-like shape 
one inch in diameter, and several yards in length. They then 
commence at the bottom of the jar, or whatever vessel they may 
be making, and coil the clay rope, layer on layer, until they have 
the bottom and about three inches of the sides laid up. The tools 
for smoothing and joining the layers together are a paddle, made 
out of wood and perfectly smooth, and an oval-shaped polished 
stone. Both of these tools are dipped in water (salt water is 
preferred), the stone is held in the left hand and on the inside of 
the vessel, and the paddle applied vigorously until the surfaces 
are smooth.” The upper portions are afterwards added. The 
spiral coiling of the sides, and the final process of smoothing, 
would obviously necessitate a rotary motion of the vessel. Who 
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can say that the ancient Pueblos did not carry out the idea further 
than this ? 

The explorers of the mounds remark, “ It is not impossible, but 
on the contrary appears extremely probable, from a close. inspection 
of the mound pottery, that the ancient people possessed the simple 
approximation towards the potter’s wheel, consisting of a stick of 
wood grasped in the hand by the middle and turned round inside 
a wall of clay, formed by the other hand or by another workman.”* 

It will be interesting to the original investigator, in this branch 
of the study, to carefully examine the large collection of this 
Pueblo ware (and probably the most satisfactory in existence at 
present), which has recently been placed in the museum of the 
Academy of the Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia,t and also that 
in possession of the United States Geological Survey, at Washing- 
ton. It is true that throughout the ancient habitable globe occur 
forms more or less resembling Egyptian and Grecian fictile fabrics, 
but nowhere among the productions of pre historic nations will 
such a striking similarity to Egyptian ceramics be found as iu the 
pottery of the ancient Pueblos of the United States. Whether this 
fact will assist in the settlement of certain disputed points, or bring 
us nearer the truth in regard to the origin of the American races, 
yet remains to be seen. In the mean time, we can only experience 
a degree of astonishment that the analogy should be carried-out so 


closely in the terra-cotta pro luctions of transatlantic peoples. 


Pueblo Cup from the San Juan Valley. 


*Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 195. 


tCollected by the author while connected with the Hayden Survey, and presented to 
the Academy by Professor 8S. 8. Haldeman. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE “DELUGE” AMONG THE 
TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


BY REV. M. EELLS, 
Shokomish, Washington Territory. 


Many of the Indians on this coast have a tradition of a 
Deluge. The Twanas on Puget’s Souud speak of it, and that only 
good Indians were saved, though there were quite a number of 
them. It occurred because of a great rain, and all the country 
was overflowed. The Indians went in their canoes to the bighest 
mountains near them, which is in the Olympic range; and as the 
waters rose above the top of it, they tied their canoes to the tops of 
the trees on it, so that they should not float away. Their ropes 
were made of the limbs of the cedar trees, just as they sometimes 
make them at the present time. The waters continued to rise, 
however, above the tops of the trees, until the whole length of 
their ropes was reached, and they supposed that they would be 
obliged to cut their ropes and drift away to some unknown place, 
when the waters began to recede. Some canoes, however, broke 
from their fastenings, and drifted away to the west, where they 
say their descendants now live, a tribe who speak a language 
similar to that of the Twanas. This they also say accounts for the 
present small number of the tribe. In their language, this moun- 
tain is called by a name which means “ Fastener,” from the fact that 
they fastened their canoes to it at that time. ‘They also speak of a 
pigeon which went out to view the dead. I have been told by one 
Indian that while this highest mountain was submerged, another 
one, which was not far distant from it, and which was lower, was 
not wholly covered. 

The Clallams, whose country adjoins that of the Twanas, also 
have a tradition of a flood, but some of them believe that it is not 
very long ago, perhaps not more than three or four generations 
since. One old man says that his grandfather saw the man who 
was saved from the flood, and that he was a Clallam. Their 
Ararat, too, is a different mountain from that of the Twanas. 

The Lummi Indians, who live very near the northern line of 
Washington Territory, also speak of a flood, but I have not learned 
any particulars in regard to it. : 

The Puyallop Indians, near Tacoma, say that the flood over- 
flowed all the country except one high mound near Steilacoom, 
and this mound is called by the Indians, “The Old Land,” 
because it was not overflowed. 
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“‘Do you see that high mountain over there,” said an old Indian 
to a mountaineer, as they were riding across the Cascade Mountains, 
about seventeen years ago. “I do,” was the reply. “Do you see 
that grove to the right?” the Indian then said. “Yes,” said the 
white man. “Well,” said the Indian, “a long time ago there was a 
flood, and all the country was overflowed. There was an old man 
and his family on a boat or raft, and he floated about, and the 
wind blew him to that mountain, where he touched bottom. He 
stayed there some time, and then sent a crow to hunt for land, but it 
came back without finding any. After some time he sent the crow 
again, and this time it brought a leaf from that grove, and the old 
man was glad, for he knew that the water was going away.” 

The Yakima Indians also have their traditions, but at this time, 
writes Rev. J. H. Wilbur, their agent and missionary, it is impos- 
sible to tell what was their original traditions and what has been 
mixed with it from the early teachings of missionaries who were 
with them thirty or forty years ago. 

When the earliest missionaries came among the Spokanes, Nez 
Perces and Cayuses, who with the Yakimas live in the eastern part 
of the Territory, they found that those Indians had their tradition 
of a flood, and that one man and wife were saved on a raft. Each 
of those three tribes also, together with the Flathead tribes, has 
their separate Ararat in connection with this event. 

The Makah Indians, who live at Neah Bay, the north-west 
corner of the Territory, next to the Pacific Ocean, also the Chema- 
kums and Kuilleyutes, whose original residence was near the same 
region, speak of a very high tide. According to their tradition, 
“A long time ago, but not at a very remote period, the waters of 
“the Pacific flowed through what is now the swamp and prairie 
“between Waatch village and Neah Bay, making an island of 
“Cape Flattery. The water suddenly receded, leaving Neah Bay 
“perfectly dry. It was four days reaching its lowest ebb, and 
“then rose again without any waves or breakers till it had 
“submerged the Cape, and in fact the whole country except the 
“tops of the mountains at Clyoquot. The water on its rise became 
“very warm, and as it came up to the houses, those who had 
“canoes put their effects in them, and floated off with the current, 
“which set very strongly to the north. Some drifted one way, 
“some another; and when the waters assumed their accustomed 
“level, a portion of the tribe found themselves beyond Nootka, 
“where their descendants now reside, and are known by the same 
“name as the Makahs in Classet, or Kwemaitchechat. Many 
“ canoes came down in the trees and were destroyed, and numerous 
“lives were lost. The water was four days in gaining its accus- 
“tomed level.”* 





*See “Indians of Cape Fiattery,” by J. G. Swan; published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. ° 
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It is the opinion of Hon. J. G. Swan that this was simply a 
rising of the tides, and has no reference to the Deluge of Noah. I 
suggest, however, that if they had preserved any tradition of the 
flood in their migrations, when they settled at Neah Bay, where 
nearly all of their floods, though smaller, were caused by the rising 
of the tide, that they would naturally, in a few generations, refer 
it to the same cause. The natives of the Sandwich Islands, where 
floods are caused in the same way, have a tradition of a great flood, 
but refer it to the rising of the tide. 

The Indians of the Warm Spring Reservation in Oregon, and of 
the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, as far as I can learn, have no 
such tradition. It is possible, however, that they may have con- 
cealed it from their questioners, if they have one, as Indians do 
many of their traditions. 

When these traditions are compared with those of other Indians 
in the eastern part of the United States, Mexico and S-uth 
America, as well as the traditions and records of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, it forms in many minds a very strong argument in’ 
favor both of the truth of the Bible account, and also of the unity 
of the race. 

Some have objected to these traditions that perhaps they were 
not handed down from former ancestors, but were received from 
early traders and teachers; but for four reasons I cannot accept the 
objection: (1) because the first travelers have often learned this 
tradition; (2) they will even now often distinguish between the 
traditions of their ancestors and the teachings of the first whites 
who came here; (3) they have names of their Ararat, the great 
monument of the flood, as “ Fastener” and “Old Land ;” (4) the 
Mexicans, when discovered, although they had no system of writing, 
yet had a way of representing events by pictures, and this event 
was recorded among others. 

Hence we must either conclude that all the traditions had 
little or no foundation, which would be absurd, or that there 
were a large number of floods, which would be almost as absurd, 
for in that event the tradition of one flood in each tribe could not 
have been preserved so distinctly, especially when a bird of some 
kind, and a branch of some tree, is often mentioned in connection 
with it, or else that there was one great flood, so great that most of 
the descendants of those saved have preserved a tradition of it, and 
if so, all must have descended from the few who were saved. 

















DESCRIPTION OF AN ENGRAVED STONE. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ENGRAVED STONE FOUND 
NEAR BERLIN, JACKSON COUNTY, O. 


Read before the Archeological Association at Cincinnati, September 5th, 1877. 


BY JNO. E. SYLVESTER, M.D., 
Wellston, Jackson County, O. 


It is with some feeling of timidity that I venture to offer for 
consideration an engraved stone, or memorial tablet; for perhaps 
no part of the subject of American Archeology has enlisted more 
attention or caused more controversy than this. The probability 
that on these tablets, if anywhere, we should find the solution of 
the question whether the Mound-Builders had a written language 
or not, has served to give them a double interest; and yet the fact 
that the first reported discoveries of such tablets have been ques- 
_ tioned, and that several undoubted forgeries have occurred in this 
State, has made archeologists suspicious of every professed memo- 
rial stone, and some absolutely incredulous of everything of the 
kind emanating from Ohio. 

Of memorial stones, I have found two, the first being this 
engraved stone; the second bearing no marks of tools, its position 
only showing its use. The engraved stone, or Berlin Tablet, as it 
has been called, was found June 14th, 1876, by Mr. Linzey 
Cremeans and myself. The mound from which it was dug is on the 
farm of Mr. Ed. Poor, on the edge of Lick township, and about a 
mile south-west of Berlin. The site of the mound is on the second 
bottom of a small tributary of Dixon’s Run. We opened the 
mound by carrying a trench from the eastern side to the center. 
We encountered first the layer of rich, dark top-soil common to 
the rest of the meadow. Below, the dirt began to be mottled in 
appearance, showing a mixture of clay and top-soil. In this we 
found occasional traces ef fire, such as bits of charcoal and ashes. 
At the depth of about five feet lay a bed of dark, mouldy dirt, 
showing some trace, of fire, but not much. After digging around 
in this, and unearthing a few pieces of flint and some scales of 
burnt sand-rock, we became discouraged and thought of abandon- 
ing the exploration. At this time, Mr. Cremeans was in the trench, 
and Mr. Poor, myself and a son of S. A. Stephenson were sitting 
on the bank anxiously watching every stroke of the mattock. We 
concluded to carry the trench a foot or two further on, and then if 
we found nothing to quit the work. After awhile the mattock 
struck a rock ; another blow gave the same sound. Mr. Cremeans 
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then laid aside the mattock, and taking his knife carefully dug the 
stone out. 

It was placed on its edge, the ends pointing east and west, and 
was on a level with the original surface. The side which shows the 
mattock marks faced the north. 

There was no possibility that the stone was slipped into this 
position by the digger and the dirt tumbled over it, for the earth 
was firmly packed around it. 

The stone thus found is six inches long, three and five-eighths 
wide, and half an inch thick. It resembles in shape the body of 
a violin, except that, instead of the depression at the side, it has a 
projection having a concave edge. The engraving is of the kind 
known as line engraving. The design in one part represents, I 
think, the human figure. The remainder is made up of curved 
lines of considerable length, which are fashioned into shapes having 
apparently no meaning whatever. The line forming the outline 
of the human figure is continuous witb the line forming the greater 
part of the rest of the design. A figure in the shape of a double- 
bladed oar runs longitudinally through the middle of the engraving, 
and at one end of the face of the stone are three circles, each having 
a dot in the center. The same design appears on both sides of the 
stone, although there is a wide difference in the execution of the 
two sides. ‘The northern face shows the work of some one skilled 
in his rude art, the lines being evenly cut and of the same depth 
throughout; while on the other side they are often mere scratches, 
and sometimes doubled as if the artist had made a mis-stroke and 
then corrected it. This side shows also several indentations similar 
to those on the back of the Cincinnati Tablet. The design is 
continued through some of these; while one, which runs across the 
end and is the deepest, cuts away a partof the work. The material 
is a fine-grained sandstone of a grayish-brown color. Near this was 
found an irregular piece of the same material, having on each side 
indentations similar to those on the tablet. Two of them form a 
cross, but this, I think, is an accidental occurrence. A piece of 
graphite and two arrow-heads completed the “ find.” 

On the 13th of November, 1876, I opened a mound on a ridge 
overlooking the valley of Little Raccoon Creek, near the Jackson 
and Wilkesville road. At the depth of four or five feet lay a bed 
of ashes about six inches thick, and in this, at the center of the 
mound, was a block of flint, or flinty iron ore, about a foot long, 
eight inches wide, and three and a half thick. It was placed on 
edge, the ends pointing east and west, as in the case of the engraved 
tablet. It bore no mark of tools, but appears to have been chosen 
by those who placed it there, because already shaped to suit their 
purpose. 

These two stones, although so dissimilar, answered, I think, the 
same intention, just as we sometimes find in our grave-yards one 
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grave adorned by a costly granite, while beside it another is marked 

by a rough sandstone. These may have been merely markers, or 

they may have embodied some religious idea. Their probable 
urpose I leave others to discuss. : 

The Tablet was taken by Mr. T. W. Kinney, of Portsmouth, to 
the International Archwological Congress, at Philadelphia, in 
September, 1876, but was met by so many expressions of distrust 
that he did not present it to the meeting, the evidence that he then 
had of its authenticity not being conclusive. To meet these sus- 
picions, I have procured the following certificates: 


Berutn X Roaps, Jackson Co., O., September 3d, 1877. 


Having read the foregoing paper, I desire to state that it contains a full and 
true statement of the circumstances attending the finding of the engraved stone 
known as the “ Berlin Tablet.” LiInzEY CREMEANS. 


BERLIN X Cross Roaps, O., September 3d, 1877. 


I wish to state that the foregoing paper is a true statement of the finding of 
the engraved stone known as the “ Berlin Tablet.” I have owned the farm on 
which it was found, and have lived within a quarter of a mile of the mound 
from which it was taken for the last sixteen years, and know that for that length 
of time at least it had not been disturbed, except by the plow, until it was 
opened by Dr. Sylvester and Mr. Cremeans. For fourteen years the field has 
been sown to grass. I have not now, nor have I ever had any pecuniary 
interest in the tablet, having, before the mound was opened, waived all my 
right to everything it might contain. EDWARD Poor. 








{| Nore sy THE Eprror.—This stone was exhibited at the second annual session of the 
State Archeological Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 5th, 1877. Its genuine- 
ness was not doubted, but a diversity of opinion was expressed as to the significance of 
the figure. Some imagined that it represented a Labyrynth or a for‘ification; others 
that it was the figure of a duck. The resemblance to an idol or human figure, as has 
been discovered in the ‘‘ Gest Stone,”’ is not easy to trace, if it exists. ] 
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PREHISTORIC RUINS IN DADE COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


To Mr. W. G. McDowell, we are indebted for the facts pertain- 
ing to a remarkable curiosity in Dade county, the existence of 
which, we understand, is unknown save to a few of our citizens. 
It lies near the edge of Connor’s Prairie, about seven miles north- 
west of Greenfield, in section 29, township 32 of range 27 west, 
and about one hundred yards from the edge of the prairie, in the 
timber, and consists of a perfectly circular line of earthworks three 
hundred feet in diameter. The ground lies gently sloping to the 
south, where lies a small ravine shown in the diagram. The 

northern are consists of a 
single ditch and parapet, 
while the southern portion, 
overlooking the ravine, con- 
sists of two distinct and par- 
allel lines of trenches and 
embankments of consider- 
able strength, with a third 
inner line in the central por- 
tion, as shown by the cut. 
On the east and west sides 
of the enclosure are two 
openings or entrances in the 
walls, each about twenty 
feet across. Here the walls 
are doubled, the outer ones 
preserving the circular form 
while the inner lines curve 
inwardly until the ends 
point to the center of the 
fortification. In the open- 
ing between the termini are 
situate two mounds, one at each entrance, almost filling the 
entrances. The walls are five or six feet wide, and though worn 
now by the rains of centuries, are from two to four feet in height. 

In the enclosure is an old well, now partially filled with debris, 
from which the prehistoric warriors or priests undoubtedly obtained 
their supply of water. The ground is covered with a growth of 
timber, and some large trees are standing on the embankments. 
That it was the work of a people whose history is unknown to us is 
evident; but for what purpose and by whom are idle speculations. 

The subjoined diagram gives a very correct general idea of its 
appearance. The object is well worthy of a visit.— Western Review 
of Science and Industry. 
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GLEANINGS. 


BY S. 8S. HALDEMAN, LL.D., 
Chickis, Pa. 


One of the duties of the ethnologist is to search for ethnic material 
in the works of ancient and modern travelers, but as many of these 
know neither what nor how to observe, the inquirer is often disap- 
pointed. Thus, in the Life of Mary Jemison, treating of the habits 
of the Indians, she says: ‘‘ We had no ploughs on the Ohio, but 
performed the whole process of planting and hoeing with a small 
tool that resembled, in some respects, a hoe with a very short han- 
dle.” Here the material is not mentioned, whether of wood, stone 
or metal, nor the mode of attaching the handle, yet we may infer 
from this unsatisfactory note, that the flat stone implements we call 
hoes, are correctly named. 

In the account of a Voyage to Florida by Pamphilo Narvaez 
ar although the bows of the natives are mentioned as stout, 
and their arrows as fitted for execution, the material of the latter 
is not stated—yet we Ret the information by the incidental mention 
of another matter. The land expedition — a sick Spaniard 
remained with the natives and supported himself by trading from 

lace to place with ‘‘Shells, Hides, red Oker, Canes to make the 
Cones of Arrows, and Flints to make the heads, and such like 
trifles.” (Harris, 1, 802.) Each hut seems to have had a small 
mill for grinding maize—probably a stone mortar such as one now 
before me from Florida, about nine inches across and three in hight; 
both sides excavated ; material fine quartz gravel united bya calca- 
rious cement. 

STONE ARROW HEADS. 

Edward Bancroft, who wrote his Natural History of Guiana in 
1766 (published 1769) says that before the visits of Europeans the 
Indians pointed their arrows with “‘sharp, tapering, rugged stones,” 
those in use when he wrote being armed with iron or with hard 
wood—as among our own Indians. But in both Americas there 
are localities of difficult access where stone continues in use, and 
the annexed figure represents an arrow-head of black hornblend 
slate, from the interior of British Guiana, of a shape new to me, 
being quadrangular, one specimen equilateral in section, the other 
a flattened pyramid. Entire length of the specimen figured, five 
feet nine inches, of light 
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bound with thread, head inserted into this and fastened in the 
same manner, as well as the hard-wood base with the nock—as the 
notch is called in archery.* The base has two fine feathers from 
the blue and red macaw, and this part of the shaft is painted in 
black and white lozenges. Probably used in shooting fish. 





TOMAHAWKS OF HONOR. 


The light, perforated tomahawks are usually made with skill, and 
often from striped ornamental stone. (See Rau, Archeol. Collec- 
tion, 1876, f. 85-7; Abbott Smithson. Rep. 1875, f. 172-3). They 
have been called batons of honor, banner stones, ceremonial axes, 
sceptres of chiefs, or badges of office, because there seemed to be no 
practical use for them, altho, in some cases they have a small 
countersunk hole adapted for making bow-strings uniform (see 
Jones, pl. 13, f. 3), and in others the edge is marked with series of 
notches, as if a record or memoranda of some kind had been kept. 
I have a Susquehanna example of this kind, figured in Am. Nat’st. 
Nov. 1876, p. 674.4 In the Chickis rock-retreat discovered by me 
in I876 (announced by Dr. Abbott in Am. Nat. Apl. 1876, p. 241- 
2), the half of one was found in the yellow clay beneath about thirty 
inches of accumulated black mold, as shown to me by the finder, 
(Feb. 19, 1876), and as this mold contained stone arrow-heads with 
a friable surface, and chisels with the edge corroded and dulled by 
time, I think the age of the tomahawk and the older relics, as well 
as the occupancy of the retreat, may be assumed to reach fully 2,000 
(if not 3,000) years. An unfinished specimen found in a field was 
lately brought to me, rudely pecked into shape, unbored, and of 
remarkable size, being about eleven inches long and weighing two 
pounds and a quarter. 

That these objects are correctly named seems probable from facts 
mentioned in W. B. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Twenty Years Residence in 8. 
America,” London, 1825. The country of Araucania is governed 
by four Toguis (tetrarchs). ‘‘The badge of a Toqui is a battle- 
axe.” In astate of war the Toquis elect a dictator who ‘‘assumes 
the Toquis’ badge, a war-axe—the four Toquis laying down their 
insignia and authority during the war.” Vol. 1, p. 52. 

I figure here (about one sixth the size) what I suppose to be a 
hatchet or ax of honor, lately received from the interior of British 
Guiana—an ax of black hornblend slate set for about a fifth of its 
length in a mortise in a wooden handle. The mortise seems to have 
been cut with asteel tool. The handle has convex sides painted 
black, the upper and lower surfaces and the ends are flat, and color- 





*The feather that stands uppermost in shooting is named the cock-feather, and some of 
our tribes distinguish it by leaving a tuft of down on it, or by color, for in the hurry of 
shooting, the arrow must be placed without hesitation. 


tIn connection with the leaf ornament scratched upon this, I may mention seeing a frag- 
ment of clay pottery from Virginia, upon which a leaf (probably hickory) had been im- 
pressed before burning. 
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edred. The entire length of the stone is 44, width 23, thickness 
1 inches. 


V 





New Zealand adzes with an ornamental handle are believed to 
have been ceremonial.. Captain Cook mentions having observed at 
Prince Williams Sound (Alaska) a stone adz somewhat lke those 
at Otaheite and other Pacific islands.* At Oonalashka he saw an 
adz made by fixing a small flat piece of iron into a crooked wooden 
handle. I have one like this, but with a jadite or green serpentine 
bit shaped like ashort specimen of the implements commonly term- 
ed chisels, or celts. See Rau, Smithson Archeol. Coll. 1876, p. 16, 
f. 71. This method of making a hand-adz by tying a (bronze) 
blade or bit to a crooked wooden handle was practiced in Ancient 
Egypt. 

Captain Cook mentions that the beads of the Polyne- 
sians were shaped with hatchets or adzes of a smooth 
black stone. I give here a reduced outline of such an 
adz, of a dense black lava, the top seemingly broken off, 
the whole clipped into shape, but the two surfaces 
forming the edge are smooth and polished—the edge 
slightly convex. Length about 3% inches, breadth at 
the edge 24, thickness 1 inch. I owe this interesting 
specimen to my friend, Lt. E. Houston, U. 8. N., who 
got it at Hawaii. 





BUNTS, OR BLUNT ARROW-HEADS. 


Broken arrow-heads, particularly the base, were frequently pro- 
vided with a new semicircular margin. (See Jones, p. 289, pl. 14, 
f. 11; Wilson 1, p. 86, f. 16, 17; Rau, f. 40.) Although we need 
not hesitate to call most of these objects scrapers, yet blunt arrows 
were sometimes used. In Cook’s Voyages World Displayed, 8, 
255) we read of the natives, apparently on the west coast of Beh- 
ring’s Strait, in 1788, that ‘‘ their arrows were pointed either with 
stone or bone, but very few of them had barbs, and some of them 
had a round blunt point. What use these are applied to I cannot 
say, unless it be to kill small animals without damaging the skin.” 





*In Capt. Wilson’s ‘‘ Pelew Islands” (1788), two varieties are figured, in one of which the 
shell bit can be turned at right angles, thus allowing it to be used as an ax or an adz at 
pleasure. 
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KNIVES OF CANE. 


The siliceous exterior of cane is well known for the cutting edge 
of detacht sections. Captain Cook mentions the scraping off of 
the hair and the removal of the entrails of a butchered hog, with 
the edge of pieces of bamboo, and after it was baked, it was cut up 
in a masterly manner with the same implement. - This was also used 
at Pelew (Account, p. 311), with knives made of mother of pearl, or 
other shells. 

In Captain Smith’s day the natives of Virginia used for a knife 
‘a Splinter of a Reed, with which a Man wou’d wonder to see how 
very cleverly they'll cut their Feathers, and their Leather . 
also how they will opena Deer and joint him, and divide him into 
several Parts.” Harris’s Voyages, 1, 846. See also Dr. Wm. M. 
Gabb on the Indians of Costa Rica; Proceed. Am. Philosoph. Soc. 
1875, p. 494. 

: SHAVING 


May be mentioned in this connection. Capt. Cook saw a woman 
shaving a child’s head with a shark’s tooth fastened to the end of a 
stick. ‘The hair was made wet and was taken off ‘‘as close as if a 
razor had been employed.” He afterwards tried the instrument on 
himself and found it an excellent substitute for a razor. But the 
Polynesian men shave with two shells (seemingly acting like scissors) 
one being placed under some of the beard, the other used to cut or 
scrape above. The English sailors often had their beards treated 
in this manner, and the natives would go on board to be shaved in 
the English fashion. 
A CAVE 


Is described by John D. Hunter (who left the Indians in 1816) 
which seems worthy of exploration and search by digging. Hunt- 
er’s party went up the Platte several hundred miles, to the Teel-te- 
nah or Dripping Fork, a few miles above its entrance into that 
river, where there is a sacred cave once used as a cemetery. ‘‘ The 
entrance is generally above the ground, and though narrow, of easy 
access.”” He mentions high ground near the cave; rills dripping 
from the abrupt banks—giving name to the stream and a salt-lick in 
the vicinity. 
CHARCOAL 
Is often mentioned as occurring in mounds and graves, but this 
alone is not sufficient evidence of the presence of fire, because slow 
combustion (eremacausis) may take place under such circumstances 
as to produce the carbonaceous result of charring, of which exam- 
ples sometimes occur in trunks of trees left exposed by the falling 
away of river banks. 
INDIAN FUNERALS. 


Noah Webster wrote on Indian Funerals in 1788 (see p. 205-216 
of his Essays, 1790), quoting Capt. Heart in the Columbian Maga- 
zine (May, 1787), and Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, where various 
barrows (mounds) are mentioned one of which Jefferson explored, 
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finding only human bones, confusedly mixed, which he estimated 
at a thousand skeletons. 


A SEMI-CIRCULAR NOTCH 


About one-third or three-eighths inch in size is sometimes present 
in the lateral margin of a thin leaf-shaped stone knife, as if too 
large a chip had been accidentally detached in getting the outline : 
but the size, regularity, and sharpness of edge, indicate that such a 
notch was for a purpose—such as canny | arrow-shafts, or material 
for strings; and a notch in the base of broken arrow-heads seems 
sometimes to have been rounded for this purpose. 


A BASAL NOTCH. 


Occurs in some arrow-heads (Jones, pl. 9, pg. 36; Abbott, figs. 66- 
68), which I have regarded as intended to be fitted upon a suitable 
elevation in the notch of the shaft to prevent lateral motion. 
Among ‘some modern stone-tipt arrows presented to me by Mr. 
Johnston Moore, of Carlisle, Pa., I find a head adapted in this man- 
ner and fastened with gum of Larrea Mexicana, a wrapping of sinew 
being restricted to the end of the shaft. Besides the gum, other 
examples are tied with sinew passing through the ordinary notch on 
each side, as figured from a California example, in Nilsson’s Il’ Age 
de la pierre, Paris, 1868, fig. 104. The same quiver contains an 
arrow (the shortest of the lot) with a dagger-shaped iron point five 
and a half inches long beyond the shaft, from which we may infer 
that certain supposed long and slender stone spear-heads may often 
have belonged to arrows. 





SKETCH OF THE KLAMATH LANGUAGE OF SOUTHERN 
OREGON. , 


BY ALBERT 8S. GATSCHET. 


The Pacific slope of the Sierra Nevada and of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the British Possessions is inhabited by Indians whose race- 
type differs in many particulars from the one observed east of the 

ocky Mountains. Their idioms, when classed in language-fami- 
lies, are found to extend over areas considerably smaller than those 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic Coast of North America. 
These linguistic stocks or families, and their limits, could be estab- 
lished with some degree of certainty only afew years ago, when 
material more trustworthy than heretofore came to hand, and even 
now these classifications must be regarded as provisional for differ- 
ent reasons. It will suffice to mention the two principal reasons 
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why a certainty in this respect can be expected only from more af- 
tive investigations in the future : 

1. We know of most of these idioms only as far as their lexicon 
is concerned, through scanty vocabularies, while the grammatic or 
morphological part of them is the only decisive criterion for linguis- 
tic affinity. 

2. We do not know and never will know the historical evolution 
through which every one of these idioms has passed. This deficien- 
cy can be supplied, but in a certain degree only, by a careful study 
of the several dialects of one stock, where dialects exist. In several 
languages of the Old World we are enabled to trace this historic 
development through twenty or thirty centuries, and this has, f. i., 
made it possible to prove that the Irish and the Sanskrit languages 
have sprung from one and the same stock, though they seem, at first 
sight, to be totally dissimilar in grammatic forms as well as in their 
dictionary. 

The Klamath language forms one of these narrowly circumscrib- 
ed linguistic families, which to our present knowledge seems to have 
no congeners, though the idioms spoken on Middle Columbia River 
have not yet been thoroughly compared with it for want of material. 
This language is spoken by two tribes only, the Klamath Lake 
people and the Modocs, in two dialects which are almost identical 
and therefore should be called swbdialects. The ancient home of 
these tribes is situated east of the Cascade Range, between 120° and 
122° west of Greenwich, and from about 41° 30’ to 43° 30’ northern 
latitude, thus extending from southwestern Oregon into northeast- 
ern California. 

The Modoc Tribe held the southern part of this area, roaming 
through Lost River Valley and the volcanic ledges between Lower 
Klamath Lake and Goose Lake. These Indians were called ‘‘Moa- 
tokni,” ‘‘Dwellers on the Southern Lake,” from one of their prin- 
cipal camping grounds on Modoc Lake, which is our Tule or Rhett 
Lake. odoc Lake is called Moatok or Moatak in that Indian 
language, from muat, ‘‘south.” This tribe first came into promi- 
nent notice through the bloody Modoc war of 1873, and as a conse- 
quence of this struggle one half of the tribe was removed to the 
northeastern portion of the Indian Territory (about 140 individuals), 
and the other half remained at Yainex, in Upper Sprague River 
Valley. 

The Klamath Lake Tribe occupied the northern part of the an- 
cient Klamath-Modoc territory. A portion of them haunted the 
shores of Klamath Marsh; others, the Plaikni, or ‘‘Uplanders,” 
the country along Sprague River, while the main bulk inhabited the 
shores of Williamson River and Upper Klamath Lake, and were 
called E-ukshikni, or ‘‘ Lake Dwellers,” from e-ush, Jake. The 
camps on Klamath Marsh are now abandoned, but the other settle- 
ments still exist, the whole population amounting to about 600 
individuals. 

The two tribes now live exclusively within the Klamath Indian 
Reservation. They call themselves maklaks, which means ‘ those 
living in camps,” and is also their common term for ‘‘ Jndians,” 
and for ‘‘ men” generally. 
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In the present plionetic state of the Klamath language conso- 
nants predominate in number over vowels about in the same degree 
as in Latin, and the language is easily pronounceable to those who 
have mastered two peculiar sounds, not occurring in English, the 
kand they. The laws governing the phonetic changes produced 
by assimilation, dissimilation and reduplication show that these 
Indians possess a fine feeling for phonetic harmony. Every sound 
can stand at the beginning of a word, but quite a number of them 
cannot become final sounds. Consonantic clusters produced 
through elision of vowels are mainly found at the end of words. 
Every vowel and every consonant is, just as in other American 
languages, interchangeable with one or several others pronounced 
with the same mouth organ. The language lacks f and r, makes 
very limited use of z, oandu, while the sibilants s, sh, all guttur- 
als, including & and yz, and the palatals tch, dsh, predominate over 
dentals and labials. The grammatical accent usually rests on the 
radical syllable, but is frequently removed from it by syntactic 
emphasis or by what is called the ‘‘secondary accent.” Nasal 
sounds are rarely met with, and the diphthongs are of adulterine 
character. 

Morphologically the Klamath tongue of southwestern Oregon is 
analytic in its relations of noun and verb to direct or indirect ob- 
ject, but synthetic in a considerable degree in its inflection, and 
still more so in its derivative forms. The parts of Klamath speech 
are more perfectly differentiated than in many other Indian lan- 
guages, and although no true verb exists, only a noun-verb, it is 
made more distinct from the noun than this is done in Kalapuya, 
f.i. Its active form is identical with the passive, a large number of 
verbal prefixes and suffixes are common to the noun and this may 
be said also of the reduplicated form which indicates distribution 
and in many instances corresponds pretty closely with our plural. 
The possessive pronouns are not identical with the personal pro- 
nouns, though the majority of them are formed by the possessive 
cases of the latter. Substantive nouns can be formed from verbs 
by appending sh, though this same suffix also serves to form verbal 
nouns corresponding more or less to our infinitives and our parti- 
ciples in ing. Verb and noun undergo an inflection for tense, but 
in a quite different manner and with different sr“ixes. By prefix- 
ation and suffixation the Klamath verb forms medial, reciprocal, 
reflective, iterative, usitative, frequentative, causative, as well as 
many other forms, which we can only circumscribe by conjunctions 
or long sentences. Modes are partly expressed by suffixes, partly 
by separate particles, but no real incorporation of the subject-pro- 
noun into the verbal basis is observed. This circumstance tends 
to make the acquisition of this upland idiom considerably easier 
than of many other Indian languages, in which a full conjugational 
system exists distinguishing the three persons through singular, 
plural and dual. On the other side a profound and unremitting 
study is required to comprehend the polysynthesis of the word-com- 
posing suffixes. 
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Klamath is eminently a suffix language, for suffixes preponderate 
to a large extent over prefixes, and what appear to be infixes or 
particles infixed into the basis, to indicate relation, are in fact not 
infixes into the monosyllabic root, but suffixes to it. Prefixes are 
used here to mark shape or external form. in noun or verb, and in 
the latter to show the genus verbi, while suffixes fulfil the purposes 
of inflection and discriminate the various forms of speech from each 
other by becoming derivative or word-formative syllables or sylla- 
ble-fragments. With great precision this language marks in its 
pronouns and verbal suffixes the distance of the real or — 
speaker from the persons or objects alluded to, and although Kla- 
math cannot contend in power of abstraction with English, French, 
Italian or Spanish, it largely surpasses these idioms in graphic 
vivacity of expression, in terseness, concrete precision and laconic 
brevity. The tendency of being graphic and intuitively descrip- 
tive has produced a number of synonymous terms in all the Indian 
languages; a slight idea of this can be obtained by perusing Rev. 
Stephen B. Riggs’ Dakota Dictionary: This collection contains 
over 15,000 terms, and Dakota is at least equalled in the amount of 
words by the Klamath idiom and probably surpassed by the Sahap- 
tin dialects. Facts like these should at least dispel entirely the 
vulgar prejudice of the paucity of words and ideas to be found 
in the beautiful languages of our American aborigines, the won- 
derful structure of which has aroused the admiration of every 
student whose mind was above the common standard of mediocrity. 

Compound words, viz: nouns combined with nouns, (and verbs 

‘with auxiliary verbs), are not uncommon, though as a rule dinary 
only. The noun is inflected for case by case-suffixes and postposi- 
tions, and the case-suffixes are often compound ones. The declen- 
sion of the adjective and the numeral differs somewhat from that 
of the substantive and is less complete in its forms, owing to the 
agglutinative character of the language. The formation of a dis- 
tributive form by redoubling the first syllable, which is usually 
the radical, pervades the whole language down to the adverb and 
forms one of its most peculiar characteristics. Still more explicit- 
ly this feature is developed in the Flathead language of Montana, 
belonging to the Selish family, for it can occur there in three differ- 
ent shapes of one and the same term. A reduplication to form the 
en is found in all the tongues of the Nahuatl and Numa (or 

hoshoni) stock, but what we observe in Klamath differs from it in 
signification, being not a real plural, but a distributive form intend- 
ed to mark severalty. 

I conclude this rapid grammatical sketch with the remark that 
Klamath possesses no article, neither definite nor indefinite. But 
the expressive and deictic character of the language usually leaves 
no doubt in the hearers’ mind whether the person or a person is 
meant, and the great variety of demonstrative pronouns and parti- 
ciples help to give precision to the speech in this respect. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES 
In the North- West Territory at the Date of its Organization. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The location of the Indian tribes has been undertaken by several 
authors, the chief of whom is Albert Gallatin who, in 1836, pre- 
pared for the American Antiquarian Society, and published his 
well known work ‘‘ Gallatin’s Indian Tribes.” This, however, 
embraced only the regions East of the Rocky Mountains. The 
author has taken two dates for the location: the one, 1600 A.D. 
for the location of the tribes of the sea-coast; and the other, 1800 
A.D. for that of the tribes of the interior; but he has not entered 
into any particular or specific description of the separate tribes 
of any one territory. 

Later than this, Mr. L. H. Morgan prepared his volume on the 
** Consanguinity of the Races,” which was published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. In this, the author attempts a classification of 
nearly all the tribes of the United States, but also gives only a 
general description. 

More recently, Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, in his five volumes en- 
titled ‘‘ The Native Races of the Pacific Coast,” has given a classi- 
fication and description of the tribes of the far west which, for the 
locality, is very complete and full. 

The various government surveys under Major J. W. Powell, Prof. 
F. V. Hayden, and Lieut. Wheeler, are continuing the examination 
of the tribes which are still existing in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the Territories. 

There is one field, however, which has not yet received the atten- 
tion of scholars, or even the notice of the government, and that is 
the region which was once known by the name of the North-West 
Territory. This territory lying west of the Alleghanies and east 
of the Mississippi River, and between the Ohio River and the Great 
Lakes, was once occupied by a large number of tribes of which no 
thorough classification or description has been given. 

It will of course be impossible now to present, in the short limits 
of this article, a full treatise upon the subject; but we hope to 
describe the location of the tribes in this territory in the year 1787, 
with some degree of accuracy, and at the same time to refer to some 
of the previous history of the same people. 

The sources of information on the subject are three : 

lst. The narratives of explorers, travellers and missionaries. 

2nd. The examination of old maps. 

3rd. The study of Indian languages, relics, and traditions. 

Now in reference to the first, it should be said, that almost every 
other portion of the continent was better explored at an early date 
than this. The Spanish explorers traversed the region south of 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi. The French also traveresd 
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the west, and their missionaries spent years among the tribes to 
the north; but. this region was rarely visited. The route of Hen- 
nepin, La Salle, and Marquette, was around the Lakes and across 
the portage in Wisconsin, or up the St. Joseph and down the Lhinois; 
but there is no record of any journey into the interior of this terri- 
tory and no description of the tribes dwelling init. Kven the jour- 
ney of LaSalle when returning from the ‘‘ Fort of the Broken 
Heart” was by the shortest route across the southern part of Mich- 
igan, and so brought no contact with the tribes of the south. 

The information which we gain from explorers is confined to a 
late date, so that we have to rely mainly upon the maps and upon 
other evidences. The study of the relics, of the words and liames, 
and of the traditions, has been impossible thus far, but may be 
better understood by and by. The main source of information is 
Geography. 

In our former article we described a series of maps in the Histori- 
‘al Rooms at Cleveland, in possession of Mr. C. C. Baldwin of 
that city, and drew from them our paper on ‘‘'The Discovery of the 
Ohio River.” We now propose to use the same collection in ‘‘ The 
Location of the Indian Tribes.” The date, 1787, has been chosen 
as it was the epoch when, perhaps, the most complete knowledge of 
the subject can be gained. “It is also the date at which great 
changes in the tribes began to appear 

The History of our country may ‘a divided into five periods : 

I. That of Discovery, from 1491 to 1620 

I]. That of Exploration, 1630—1680, 

Ill. That of Dispute of Claims, 1680—1750. 

IV. That of the Wars for Possession, 1750-1784. 

V. That of Settlement and Improvement and the Formation of 
States, 1784 to the present. 

With the fourth period only, are we concerned at present. Great 
changes have occurred since that time. The maps of the interior 
then made have nothing in common with those of later dates. 

Of the fourcenturies which have elapsed since the discovery, only 
two can be called a history of the interior, and the first of these 
two belongs mainly to the aborigines. 

The maps of the interior began with Champlain’s in 1615, but 
they never reached a completeness before De L. Isle’s of 1720, and 
from that time to the year 1784 they were undergoing many 
changes. ‘To this period, however, the location of the tribes of the 
interior belong. ‘The ‘chief reliance for this is then upon the maps 
of the period “elapsing between 1720 and 1784. After that the 
changes of population became very perceptible. Not only were the 
French claims wiped out, and the names of the forts and trading 
stations changed or removed, but all of the Indian tribes disappear 
from the maps and the new geographical and political divisions 
take their place. 

It should be said that the division of the Indians who dwelt east 
of the Mississippi was a threefold one, namely : Huron—lLroquois, 
the Algonquins and the Mobilians—located respectively on the 
Lakes, on the Ohio river and on the Gulf of Mexico—though there 
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were changes which had affected the position of all the tribes. The 
Huron and Iroquois, which were of the same stock, were at war 
and the Hurons had been driven from their seat on the Lake of 
that. name and been displaced, and many tribes appeared in the 
interior which did not belong there. 

These three families, however, constituted nearly all the tribes 
which occupied the eastern moiety of the continent—with the excep- 
tion of the Athapascans who were located near the Hudson Bay, 
and the Esquimaux, who have always occupied the Arctic regions. 
Of the three races the Algonquin was much the most extensive 
and wide spread. Their habitat originally reached from Lake Su- 
perior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and from the coast of 
Maine to Pamlico Sound along the Atlantic coast, and from the 
river Roanoke to the head waters of the Ohio, and westward to the 
mouth of that river, and from that point, including all south and 
west of Lake Erie, to Lake Superior again, leaving the Lroquois on 
Lake Ontario like an island in the sail of a great sea. 

The family of the Algonquins was thus divided into three great 
branches: 1, That to the north of the great Lakes ; 2, Those on the 
Atlantic coast, and, 3, Those west of the Alleghany mountains and 
east of the Mississippi. 

I. 


THE IROQUOIS. 


It is proper, however, to first give a description of the IRoqUOIS 
TriBgs, for they are the first to appear on the maps, and their name 
very soon spreads over the whole surface which had been occupied 
by the Algonquins of the interior. 

The earliest mention made of this far famed people was by Cham- 
plain in 1609. ‘They were then located on the Eastern end of Lake 
Ontario in the State of New York. La Hontan also speaks of them 
as early us 1683, and says: 

“These barbarians are drawn up in five cantons, not unlike those 
of the Swisses. Though these cantons are all one nation, and united 
in one joint interest, yet they go by different names, viz: the 
Sonontouans (Se necas), the Goyogoans (Cayugas), the Onnatagues 
(Onondagas), the Onnoyouts (Oneidas), and the Agnies (Mo- 
hawks). Their language is almost the same; and the five villages 
or plantations in which they live lie at the distance of thirty 
leagues from one another, being all seated near the South side of 
Lake Ontario, or Frontenac. Every year the five cantons send 
deputies to assist at the Union Feast, and to smoke the great calu- 
met or pipe of the five nations. Each village or canton contains 
about fourteen thousand souls, viz: 1,500 that bear arms, 2,000 
superannuated men, and 4,000 children. 

‘There has been an alliance of long standing between these 
nations and the English, and by trading in furs to “New York, they 
are supplied by the English with arms, ammunition, and all other 
necessaries, at a cheaper rate than the French can afford them at. 
They look upon themselves as sovereigns, accountable to none but 
God alone, whom they call the Great Spirit.” 
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La Hontan’s map of 1703 also has a line drawn from Lake Cham- 
plain across the region where these five tribes are located, south of 
Lake Ontario; also across the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and to the Mississippi to the mouth of the Wisconsin; and it is 
stated: ‘‘ This faint line represents y® way that ye Illiniss march 
thro a vast track of ground to make war against y® Iroquese—the 
same being y® passage of y® Iroquese in their incursions upon other 
savages as far as the River Mississippi.” 

(1.) The first noticeable change in the territory of the Iroquois 
is, that the tribes are located farther west.and south and their 
land extends even into Pennsylvania and Ohio. As early as 1683, 
however, R. Blome places the ‘‘Senneks” among the ‘“ Filians ” 
(or Eries), at the South of Lake Erie. A political division also 
soon appears on the maps. It is called ‘‘ Iroquois,” and was recog- 
nized at this date as a geographical district on the map as one of 
the States or Territories. According to this the boundaries of their 
territory in 1722 extended from Montreal to the Susquehanna, 
thence west to the west end of Lake Erie, north to Lake Huron, 
and back east to Montreal,—embracing about half of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, all of Lakes Erie and Huron and Ontario, and a part of 
Canada. The State of New York is crowded into a small territory 
in the neighborhood of the Adirondacks, and covers only a three- 
cornered strip between Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario, and 
along the Hudson River to its mouth. 

The territory of the “Illinois” adjoins the “Iroquois” as far 
east as Lake Erie. The contest between these two tribes finds an 
early mention in history. La Hontan, in passing Niagara Falls, 
mentions the cataract, but was in danger from the Sonontouans 
(Senecas) who were in that vicinity. He speaks of the island, 
Mantoualin, and says: ‘“‘In former times it was possessed by the 
Outaowas (Ottawas), called Otoutagans, who were dislodged by the 
progress of the Iroquese that has ruined so many ni atfons.” Of the 
region about Thunder Bay he also says: ‘‘This country is the 
ancient seat of the Hurons, as it appears from the names they 
gave to their own nation, in their own language, viz: ‘Theonontate- 
ronons, (7. ¢., the nation of the Thionotate). But after the Lroquese 
had upon divers occasions taken and defeated great numbers of 
-’em, the rest quitted the country to avoid the same fate.” 

(2.) Another change occurs in the territory of the Iroquois, in 
the maps of 1755. At this time the territory embraces all the 
‘Great West,” including all the land north of the Ohio and south 
of the lakes, from Lake Ontario to the Mississippi River. Lewis 
Evans’ map mentions them in the following language: ** The con- 
federates, formerly of five now of seven nations, called by the 
French, Lroquois, consist of—1st, Canonagues (or Mohawks): 2nd, 
Onoyuts (or Oneidas); 3rd, Onondagas; 4th, Cayngas; 5th, Che- 
nandoares (or Senecas); 6th, Tuscaroras; 7th, Sississogies.”” The 
title of the map designates ‘‘ the country of the confederate Indi- 
ans,” comprehending Aquanishnonigyon their place of residence. 
Tunasonruntic their deer-hunting countries, and Skaniadarada their 
beaver-hunting countries, wherein is also the ancient and present 
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seat of the Indian nation.” It appears from the map that their 
**place of residence” was in the State of New York, their ‘‘ deer- 
hunting country” was in Ohio, and their *‘ beaver-hunting coun- 
tries” are in Canada. This map draws a line of the Lroquois lands 
south of Ohio, and represents their territory as embracing all the 
region west of the Alleghanies. He locates the Illinois near the 
Mississippi, and says of them: ‘‘The Illinois mostly inclined to 
the French in the treaty at Utrecht and to'the English in that of 
Ai-La-Chappelle.” 

The changes of this tribe have been, up to this date, very great. 
The maps confirm the history in showing the aggressions of this 
powerful people. They have already incorporated two tribes and 
swallowed up several others. The ‘‘Eries” and the ‘‘ Neuters” who 
were immediately west of them, were entirely absorbed without 
making a separate nation. The Hurons and Delawares were sub- 
dued but were not incorporated. 

The Tuscaroras were the sixth nation. The seventh nation was 
the Sissisogies, located in the State of Michigan, called on Mitchell’s 
map the Nicariages. The eighth were the Missisaugas, located by 
Mitchell first north of Lake Huron and afterward in the interior of 
New York, and were a branch of the great Ottawa tribe, that were 
located near Lake Superior. They afterward ranged from the 
south shore of Lake Superior to the east end of Lake Erie, and 
lingering remnants of them were in Ohio as late as 1812. 

Thus the Five Nations drew from as far south as North Carolina 
and as far North as Lake Superior, nations who were incorporated 
with them, while the intermediate tribes, the Delawares on one side 
and the Hurons on the other, they subdued. 

(3.) A third change in their territory is made hy conquest. 
Thomas Hutchins, in 1768, assigns the whole country west of the 
Alleghanies and as far south as the Gulf of Mexico, to the Iroquois. 
His map mentions that ** All the country south of the Ohio, to and 
southwest of Pennsylvania, with the exception of a small district 
called Indiana, as far south as to the mouth of the Cherokee River, 
extending to the Alleghany Mountains, was sold to His Majesty for 
the sum of 10,460 pound sterling 7s. 3d. as by their deed hearing 
date Ft. Stanwix, in the Province of N. York, on the fifth day of 
November, 1768.” The Indiana referred to is a little district on 
the map, located south of the Ohio River in the vicinity of Wheel- 
ing. ‘* The Illinois Country” is situated between the Wabash and 
Illinois Rivers—a strip of land running across the present States of 
Indiana and Illinois, as far as to the Mississippi River. The whole 
country about it at this time belongs to the Lroquois, and the map 
represents that even the Cherokee and Choctaw at the south were 
possessions of the Siz Nations. It should be observed, however, 
that the English maps were inclined to extend the Lroquois terri- 
tory to the widest limits, while the French maps scarcely recognize 
any of the territory as belonging to the ‘*Siz Nations,” but call this 
whole region by the name of Louisiana. The reason for this is that 
the English based their claims to the territory on their purchases 
from the Iroquois. 
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The Iroquois did also claim this territory by the right of conquest 
and sold it, in various treaties, to the English. There were one or 
two other tribes added to the Six Nations, but it is not essential to 
mention them. 

The spread of this people after history began was quite remark- 
able, and yet it was a growth which ended in their destruction. 
Their name soon disappears from the maps which follow this date. 
They sold the land which they conquered from others and disap- 
peared themselves. The .-maps which follow have ‘‘ Reservations” 
upon them in New York and Ohio, but some of these soon disap- 
peared. 

Il. 


TRIBES OF OHIO INDIANS. 


We now come to the tribes which inhabited this region in ques- 
tion, but first consider those located in Ohio, or in other words the 
Ohio Indians : 

1. The first tribe which we shall consider are the Eries. It 
should be said that the Eries do not appear on the maps as having 
an existence here later than about the year 1620 or 1650, but their 
names are still retained, and therefore we consider their location 
and history. 

The Eries are, of all the tribes of the great West, the earliest to 
be recognized by Geography. They are always located on the same 
place, on the south shore of Lake Erie and east of the Cuyahoga 
River. They are first mentioned under the name of the Felians on 
Champlain’s map of 1680 ; and again on a map of Richard Blome 
in 1683, and they retained this position on all the maps until 1735, 
with one exception. La Hontan’s map of 1703, places them near 
the west end of Lake Erie, but Charlevoix again in 1744, locates 
them near the east end, with these words : ** The Eries* were de- 
stroyed by the Lroquois about 100 years ago.” John ILutchins also, 
as late as 1755, places the name across the whole length of Lake 
Erie, at the south of the Lake, and adds these words : ** The an- 
tient Eries were extirpated upwards of one hundred years ago by 
the Lroquois, ever since which time they have been in possession of 
Lake Erie.” It is noteour object to give the history of this tribe, 
but they are the people who inhabited the region where other tribes 
were only wanderers, up to the time of the settlement of the coun- 
try by the whites. It is strange that no remnant of them survives 
to the Historic period so as to be identified as belonging to the 
tribe. All that is known of them, is known by tradition and their 
name on the early maps. ‘They gave their name to the Lake, which 
it still bears. It is supposed that the burial places and skeletons 
which are found in this region belong to this people. ‘There are 
two classes of earth-works in this region, and it is probable that 
the later belong to the Eries. Lf so a race of mound-builders pre- 
ceded them. But the Eries are the earliest known inhabitants. 
The names of the streams as well as the Lake are supposed to 
belong to them. ‘These names, according to J. Hl. Trumbull, are 
not Algonquin and may be Erie. 
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As to the Eries, and to what stock they belonged, it is impossible 
now to determine ; but it is probable. that they were only another 
branch of the lroquois family. At the time that the confederacy 
of the Five Nations was formed, the Wyandots or Hurons were to 
the northwest, the Eries to the southwest of them, both belonging 
to the same stock. Another tribe, the Neuters, also dwelt to the 
westward of the lroquois, on the belt of land between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. They were called the Neuters because their land 
was neutral ground between the Iroquois and the Hurons. By some 
of the early maps they are located south of Lake Erie, and it is 
probable that their territory or iginally extended across the east end 
of that Lake, and possibly on both sides, north and south. ‘They 
were destroyed by the Lroquois after the advent of the Jesuits. If 
0 Hurons, Neuters and Eries are included with the Lroquois we 

readily see what the original territory was which holnal to the 
lroquois. 

This country of the [roquois seems to have never been possessed 
by any tribe after the destruction or removal of those tribes. This 
is true of the land of the Eries especially. In the later maps the 
Senecas are at times located there, and again the Mingoes or Minsis 
of the Delawaxes, and again the Andastes. About the time of the 
French and Indian war of 1755. various trading posts and forts ap- 
pear on the Alleghany River and the Beaver and the French creeks, 
but the Indians occupying seem to have been a mixture of many 
tribes, and no one tribe ever claimed it. 

The second tribe which we shall consider is that of the Wyan- 
dots or Hurons. This tribe, at the time when the history of the 
Territory begins, was located on the south shore of Lake Erie but 
west of the C uyahoga River, and from the Lake southward to the 
head waters of the Scioto and Miami Rivers. ‘The Wyandots were 
at the time a subjugated people, and were located here only by per- 
mission of their conquerors, the Lroquois. ‘The first record we have 
of this-people on the maps is at the time of the Jesuit missions 
among them in 1620 and later. They were at this time occupying 
the shores of Lake ee though there is a tradition that they 
originally belonged as far east as the St. Lawrence.° At the time of 
their subjugation by the Lroquois they fled, first to the northwest 
and took refuge with the Ottawas and others, in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Here, however, they were met by another hostile race 
which had been pressing down from the northwest as a stray tribe of 
the great Dacotah race. The Wyandots therefore turned backward 
and at last settled on the territory before mentioned. It is possible 
that their kinship with the Eries may have given them some acquain- 
tance with this territory. Atany rate they entered upon it, and are 
found here on some of the early maps. Lewis Evans, in 1755, says, 
“<The Wyandots were assigned to this territory by the express leave 
of the Iroquois.” They were then the occupants of Sandusky, and 
as history opens we find them located there, and at the same time 
mingled with the Delawares in the southeastern portion of the State 
of Ohio. Many of the names ‘‘ lingering upon the. waters” are 
Wyandot names. The Wyandots were a warlike people, and never 
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surrendered themselves prisoners in battle, but were, after their set- 
tlement in this territory, subject to the lroquois. ‘They did not 
claim the land, and so their name appears in no treaty until after 
1784. 

The Delawares. ‘This was an Algonquin tribe, removed from 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna to the Alleghany and the Ohio 
Rivers. They were also early subdued by the Lroquois and were 
permitted to occupy the lands west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
‘Their names appear on the earlier maps upon the Atlantic coast 
among the Nanticokes and the Susquehannocks, just north of the 
Powhattans and the Pamlicoes. At the same time the Andastes 
were occupying the Alleghany River and the upper Ohio. Their 
first removal was after the treaty with William Penn and the cele- 
brated ‘‘ walking purchase.” But their emigration westward of the 
Mountains was later in history. By the treaty of Lancaster, A. D. 
1744, they sold their lands lying in Virginia, and again, by the 
treaty of Logstown, in 1752, they, with other tribes, consented to 
the ‘* settlement of whites” south of the Ohio. In 1785 they again 
ceded their homes north of the Ohio and east of the Cuyahoga. 
Their territory is defined by the following lines: ‘‘From the mouth 
of the Alleghany River, at Fort Pitt to Venango—and from thence 
up French creek and by Le Beeuf along the old road to Presque Isle 
on the west. 'The Ohio River, including all the Islands in it from 
Fort Pitt to the Oubache on the south ; “thence up the Oubache to 
the broad Opecomecah, and up the same to the head thereof ; and 
from thence to the head waters and springs of the Great Miami or 
tocky River ; thence across to the head waters and springs of the 
most northwestern branches of the Scioto River; thence to the 
head westernmost springs of the Sandusky River ; thence down the 
same river, including the Islands in it and in the little Lake, to 
Lake Erie on the west and northwest, and Lake Erie on the north.” 
This was the boundary given by their delegates to Congress at 
Princeton, on the 10th of May, 1779—a boundary, however, which 
included the land assigned to the Wyandots as well as their own. 

The Delaware villages were, however, on the Muskingum and on 
the Beaver, and according to Cist’s Journal of 1754, were not found 
west of the Hoc ‘khocking. The name of a Delaware tribe, the 
Munsees, appears frequently on the maps as far up the Ohio as the 
Venango. We can then safely locate these people on the Ohio and 
its tributaries—between the Venango and the Scioto Rivers, and 
may expect to find traces of their habitations in this vicinity, as 
well as their names or words given to streams and villages in this 
region. 

The Shawnees were another tribe belonging in Ohio. The 
first that is known of the Shawnees is that they were located on 
the south of the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers. 

This is the position of their country on all the early French 
and English maps as late as that of Hutchins, though they may 
have been driven from the region north of the Ohio. The Sauks 
and Foxes say that they were originally of the same stock with 
themselves and had migrated to the south. 
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A portion of them, however, located on the Miami in Ohio. At 
the settlement of this country they were on the Delaware and 
are mentioned by DeLaet as early as 1632 as in this locality. In 
1672 they seem to have been allies of the Andastes, an extinct [ro- 
quois tribe, and were located southwest of the Senecas, on the Sus- 
quehanna. 

Lawson says that they formerly lived on the Mississippi, but re- 
moved to the head of one of the rivers of South Carolina. There 
they came in contact with the Cherokees and the Catawbas, but 
afterwards settled on the Savannah. 

The Shawnees seemed to have been the especial enemies of the 
lroquois. ‘That people, after destroying the Andastes, also attack- 
ed the Shawnees, who were on the Miami, and scattered them. 

This was in 1672, the same year with the attack on the Andastes. 
They are, however, found soon after this among the Delawares, on 
the Delaware River, and seem to have remained there until about 
the year 1740 when they began their emigration back again to the 
valley of the Ohio. They were then located, by permission of the 
Wyandots and the Iroquois, on the Scioto River and its vicinity, and 
here their chief town was located, called by the English, ‘‘ Lower 
Shawneetown.” They were a wandering people and have left their 
names on the maps in many localities. The Sawnee River in South 
Carolina, the town of Piqua in Pennsylvania, Shawneetown in 
Ohio, and the River Chouanon of the old maps, (now the Cumber- 
land), all indicate how extensive their wanderings were. ‘I'hey were 


a warlike people. Tecumseh and his brother the prophet were both 
Shawnees. 


III. 
WESTERN TRIBES. 


A third division of the tribes of the North West Territory may 
be recognized. For the sake of convenience they may be called 
Western Tribes. This term may be indefinite, and yet it helps 
to distinguish them from both the Iroquois and the Ohio Indians, 
who, for the most part, belonged east of the Alleghany Mountains. 
{t is a distinction known to history, for the Western League formed 
during Pontiac’s conspiracy, embraced nearly all of these tribes, and 
very few of those farther east. They were nearly all of Algonquin 
descent, the only exception being the Mitchegamias, a branch of 
the Arkansas, and the Winnebagoes, a branch of the Dacotahs. 

It is remarkable that these Western Tribes followed the same 
geographical lines in their location and habitation that the modern 
white inhabitants have, and that Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin have preserved the same boundaries both among the white 
and the native races. The names of these States are all Indian, 
taken from the tribes which inhabited them before the whites did. 

The Western Tribes were divided into the Miamis, whose habitat 
was on the Miami River and westward of it to the Wabash; the 
Illinois, located on the Illinois River, or between the Wabash and 
the Mississippi ; a group of tribes located in the State of Wisconsin, 
und another group situated in various parts of Michigan. The 
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appearance of the various tribes on the maps of 1755°to 1760 was 
according to this grouping, and we observe the same division. 

1. We mention first the TWIGHTWEEs or the MIAMI group. 
‘These were composed of three separate tribes, the Miamis, the Pwigh- 
twees and the Pinkeshaws, located north and south between the 
two Rivers Wabash and Miami, in the present State of Indiana. 

(1). The Miamis i were the northernmost of them all, and 
occupied the region drained by the Maumee. They are located by 
nearly all the maps in what is now the northern part of Indiana, 
and their territory extended from Lake Erie and the Maumee 
River to Lake Michigan and the head waters of the Illinois River. 

(2). The Pinkashaws were just south of the Miamis, but were 
mainly on the Wabash River. In Mitchell’s map they are located 
between the Miamis or Miammees, and the Wauwaughtanees, and 
their name is spelt Pyankashees. This tribe was probably then 
known as the Eel River Indians, though another tribe called Picka- 
willanees, or Picts, is located on the head-waters of the Miami, and 
a town called Pickawillany is located on the spot where now stands 
the city of Piqua, and may have been the one called by that name. 
An English fort is here also, and the map states, ‘‘ English Fort 
established in 1748—the Extent of the English Settlements.” 

(3). The Wawiaxtaas, or Wawaughtanees, according to Mitch- 
ell, were the southernmost of the three. These were also on the 
Wabash at the date we are considering. Originally they were lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Miami, but at an early date they 
invited the Shawnees to aid them in resisting the lroquois and 
allowed them to locate on the Miami. 

Gallatin says, ‘‘In the year 1684, in answer to the complaint of 
the French that they had attacked the Twightwees or Miamis, the 

‘Five Nations assigned as one of the causes of the war that the 
Twightwees had invited into their country the ‘‘ Satanas” (the 
name applied to the Shawanoes, Calden, c. vy. pp. 69-70), in order 
to make war against them.” 

The Ouitanous, or Waugh-Waughtanees, or Weas, or Wauwiaxtas, 
sent deputies to the treaty at Lancaster in 1748. They had, in 1750, 
two villages on the Wabash called Great Wiaut and Little Wiaut, 
names which are still retained in the ‘‘ Wea” of Indiana. 

The Miamies, when first visited by French Missionaries in 1669, 
were a numerous people. Their language, according to Gallatin, 
bore great affinity to the Illinois, and was even classified by a certain 
priest who had gathered a vocabulary, as the Pi-Dlinois-Mi, 
including Pinkashaw, Illinois and Miami. Charlevoix also says in 
1721 that there is no doubt that the Miamis and the Illinois were 
not long ago the same people. 

2. THeEIturNois. This was the people which Father Marquette 
first met on the Mississippi River on his first voyage of discovery. 
In answer to his salutation and the question, who they were, they 
said Illinois, we are ‘‘men.” ‘The location of the Illinois was on 
the river Illinois. They gave their name to the State, and fora 
time Lake Michigan was called Lac de Illinouecks. They were, ac- 
cording to Gallatin, divided into five tribes, the Kaskaskias, Caho- 
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‘kias, Tamaronas, Peorias and Mitchigamias—though the last named 
tribe was one which had been admitted into their confederacy from 
the Arkansas, west of the Mississippi River. The Llinois were, in 
1670, a numerous tribe, amounting to ten or twelve thousand. The 
French established themselves among them at Vincennes and at 
Kaskaskia at an early date, and the oldest settled town in all the 
Mississippi valley bears the Indian name, Kaskaskia having been 
located near an lsdion village of that name. 

The ‘‘ Ijlinois Country” appears on some of the early maps as a 
district by itself. It embraced the strip of land between the IIli- 
nois and the Wabash; while below it, and between the Wabash and 
the Ohio, the country is said to be ‘‘a place where the Indians hunt 
cows.” The location of the different tribes of the Illinois is not so 
distinct as that of the Miami. The Peorias, or Illinois proper, 
occupied the central position, and their ancient village was on the 
the site of the city which still bears their name, while the Kaskas- 
kias and Cahokias are located near the towns which bear their 
names. 

On Mitchell’s map, ‘‘antient villages of the Illinois destroyed by 
the Iroquois,” are located near ‘Starved Rock,” and the ‘‘Fort of 
the Miamis” is also in the same locality. Pimiteoui is the name 
of the town and of the lake now called Peoria. It was among the 
Illinois, or more properly, the Peorias, that LaSalle built his fort 
called Creve Coeur, or the Broken Heart, and it was during his stay 
among them that such a fearful destruction was brought upon the 
people by the Iroquois. 

There is on John Mitchell’s map, published in 1755, a line drawn 
along the Illinois River, from the Disinis i to the Lake, and these 
words are on it, ‘“The western bounds of the Six Nations, sold and 
surrendered to Great Britain.” A town called ‘‘Quadoghe” is also 
located at the head of the Lake, and it is stated below the name, ‘‘So 
called by y* Six Nations as y* extent of their territories and bounds 
of their deed of sale to y* crown of Britain, 1701, renewed in 1726 
and in 1744.” There is alsoon this same map an inscription which 
is important as showing the history of all the tribes mentioned. 
This inscription is written just below the Illinois river and the line 
before described and is as follows : 

“* The Six Nations have extended their territories to the River 
*<[llinois ever since the year 1672 when they subdued and were in- 
“corporated with the antient CHAQOUANONS, the native proprie- 
‘tors of these countries and the River OHIO. Besides which they 
“claim a right of conquest over the Illinois and all the Mississippi, 
‘‘as far as they extend. This is confirmed by their own claims and 
‘‘possessions in 1742, which includes all the bounds here laid down, 
‘‘and none have ever thought fit to dispute them. The OHIO IN- 
“DIANS are a mixt tribe of the several Indians of our Colonies, 
“settled here under the Six Nations, who have allwaies been in Alli- 
‘tance and Subjection to the English. The most numerous of these 
‘are the Delawares and Shawnoes who are natives of Delaware Riv- 
‘er. Those about Philadelphia who were called SAUWANOOS, 
‘“‘we now call SHAWANOES or SHAWNOES. The MOHICK- 
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“ANS and MINQUINOS were the ancient inhabitants of the 
“Susquehanna River.” 

3. We now come to alarge group to which no general name has 
been given. They might properly be termed NORTHWESTERN 
TRIBES. They are, indeed, a part of the so-called Western Tribes, 
but can only be grouped geographically, as there seemed no tribal 
unity among them. 

(1). The first of these which we shall mention are the Kicka- 
poos. On the earliest French maps of 1680 and earlier, we find a 
a single name of an Indian tribe, located near the head of Lake 
Michigan. This people was called the ‘‘ Nation de Fou” or the 
Fire Nation. What this nation was, isunknown. Later, however, 
we find the Mascoutens situated in the same vicinity, though fur- 
ther north and west. This name, too, was a very mysterious one, 
as no tribe was known by that name. Charlevoix, however, informs 
us that the Mascoutounek means ‘‘acountry without woods—a prai- 
rie.” The name Mascoutens was therefore, says Gallatin, used to 
designate ‘‘Prairie Indians.” Whether the Kickapoos were the tribe 
indicated is uncertain. Gallatin says that they were mixed with the 
Sauks whose language resembled theirs, and also says, ‘‘ the country 
assigned to the Mascoutens lay south of the Fox River of Lake Mich- 
igan, and west of Illinois River.” This is the locality assigned 
also to the Kickapoos. Taking this as conclusive, we should locate 
the Sauks as a little north and west of them, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and should apply the name Mascoutens either to them or to 
the Sauks according to the information we can gain. 

(2). The Outagamies. They are called Outagamies, Reynards and 
Foxes. In the year 1665 the French Missionaries came in contact 
with these nations or tribes, all of which spoke the same language. 
These were the Sauks, the Foxes and the Maskoutens. The Sauks 
and Foxes seem, however, to have been the same as their names are 
always associated. ‘‘ They had,” says Gallatin, ‘‘their seats toward 
the southern extremity of Green ae on the Fox River.” ‘In 
the year 1712 the Foxes became hostile to the French and with the 
Kickapoos and Mascoutens or Sakies, attacked Fort Detroit.” The 
Fort was, however, defended by the Ottawas, Hurons and Potta- 
wattamies, and they were compelled to retire. But in [722 they, 
accompanied by the Winnebagoes and the Chickasaws, attacked 
the [hnois and compelled them to seek refuge among the French 
settlements at Kaskaskia. At the time of the organization of the 
Northwest Territory the Sacs and Foxes, with the Kickapoos, were 
the possessors of nearly all of the south part of Wisconsin and the 
northern part of Illinois. Their name often appears on the French 
maps. ‘They were called by the French the Reynards, and by the 
English the Outagamies, but later in history they have gone alto- 
ooliee Ang name of the Foxes. 

(3). The Winnebagoes. A disconnected fragment of the great 
Dacotah Race located on the Wisconsin river, differing in language 
and appearance and lineage from all the rest. Their habitat was 
west of the Wisconsin but east of the Mississippi. 
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(4). The Menominees. On all the maps of the great West we 
find the name of the Menominies or Malominies located just north 
of Green Bay, and extending along the river which bears the same 
name. Occasionally the name will be associated with the Potto- 
wattamies and the Foxes, and villages of each of these tribes, with 
the names of the Jesuit Missionaries, will be marked on the map. 
The Menominees were bounded on the north by the Chippewas and 
Ottawas, and on the west by the Winnebagoes, on the south by the 
Foxes and on the east by the great Lakes. They were known to 
the French as early as 1665, but were always located in the same 
place. By the French they were called Folles Avoines, or ‘‘ Wild 
Oats,” probably from the fact that they were so often seen in their 
canoes among the tall grass gathering the wild oats which grew in 
such abundance in the shallow portions of Green Bay. The Meno- 
minees are the tribe among which the Jesuits established missions 
at a very early date, and still continue them, the tribe having re- 
ceived a reservation in the vicinity of their old home. 

(5). The Ottawas. This was a powerful tribe whose chief seats 
were on the south shore of Lake Superior. They were the most 
remote of all, and yet were the most troublesome to the whites. 
Pontiac was an Ottawa chief, and his tribe were the leaders in the 
great conspiracy of 1763. Situated as they were, so remote from 
the whites. they were the last to surrender their power. Having 
long been the voyagers of the great Lakes and the Ottawa River, it 
was easy for them to gather with their allies at the Fort on the 
Straits, and seek to infuse their own wild and warlike spirit into 
the other tribes, while they themselves were comparatively safe, for 
they could easily retire, if defeated, to their distant haunts and 
suffer no loss. ‘They are properly a Canada tribe. They were first 
located as far east as Lake Ontario. and here frequently came in 
contact with the early French explorers and missionaries. They, 
however, traversed the Ottawa River, and ‘soon removed to the 
north and west, until, finally, they reached the point where they 
became permanently located. They were bounded on the north by 
the great Chippewa Nation, and on the south by the Menominees, 
but were frequently associated with the Pottawottamies, and their 
names thus frequently appear. . 

(6). The Pottawottamies were another tribe of this extreme 
group. Their home seemed to have been further east than any of 
the before-mentioned, yet they properly belong to the Northwest. 
They might, in common with nearly all of these groups of tribes, be 
called Lake Indians, for they were found on the shores of the Upper 
Lakes, and their names appear at first in one place and then in an- 
other onthe maps. There were Pottowattamie villages on the straits 
in the vicinity of Detroit; also on the shores of Green Bay, mingled 
with Menominies and Foxes, and still others on the southeast shore 
of Lake Michigan, in the vicinity of the St. Joseph River. Their 
habitat was mainlyin the southernmost part of Michigan, and their 
trails extended along the dividing ridges from Detroit as far west as 
Chicago even late in history. They were a wandering people. In 
appearance they were a dark and savage looking race, much darker 
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than either the Menominees or Winnebagoes. La Hontan, as early 
as 1790, speaks of taking nine Pottowattamies from Green Bay to 
be guides.on his journey to the Long River, and the author of this 
paper has frequently met them as late as 1839 and 1840. Always 
restless and never abandoning their wild life, they were a good ex- 
ample of the Hunter Races, showing how difficult it is for them to 
leave their natural condition, and yet how tenaciously they preserve 
their tribal and ethnic peculiarities. 

The tribes of the Northwest Territory were all of the Hunter 
class, none of them ever attaining to any settled agricultural state, 
none ever reaching even the condition of a nomadic people. Their 
habits and modes of life were those of savages. Their contact with 
the whites never brought improvement to them, and their contact 
with one another only served to increase the unsettled condition in 
which they ever lived. With no confederacy prevailing among 
them such as existed among the Iroquois, with no extensive agricul- 
_ tural pursuits such as prevailed among the tribes of the Gulf States, 
with not even the tribal unity which a common origin might bring, 
these wandering tribes just appear in history and then are gone. 

The location which has been given is only atemporary one. The 
close of their own obscure and unsettled dominion, gives us only 
this fleeting picture. History soon sweeps it away and they are 
gone forever. The great Algonquin Race has been swept from off 
the earth. Their tribes no longer exist, their language has been 
forgotten, not a habitation remains in all the great region where 


they dwelt which belonged to them, and it is with difficulty that 
even the sites of their villages can be identified. 
:0: 
REMARKABLE FINDS OF LEAF-SHAPED FLINT IMPLE- 
MENTS IN OHIO. 





BY M. C. READ, 
Hudson, O. 

The recent discovery, near Akron in Summit County, of a large 
- number of leaf-shaped flint (or chert) ‘‘ knives” on the borders of 
a marsh, has called attention to several other finds in other parts of 
the State. Thomas Kinney, of Portsmouth, Ohio, exhibited at the 
centennial 125 of these knives, a part of a find of several hundred 
discovered some years ago in that neighborhood. Mr. J. L. Kite, 
of Darnoscovile, Ohio, in a letter to Col. Whittlesey, of February 
25, 1878, published in the Cleveland Herald, describes a find made 
some fifteen years ago in draining a swamp. ‘‘ The deposit,” he 
says, ‘filled a bushel basket. They were all placed on the broad 
end, enough set up to fill a certain circle, then another on top, and 
then another, until a perfect cone was formed.” Col. Whittlesey, 
in a note refers to the discovery of another Indian find by J. ¢ 

Huntington, near Painesville, Lake County, O. He says, ‘‘ Like 
those above described they formed a cache of common finished cutters 
ready for the Indian market. They were probably inserted in a 
wooden handle endwise by the thicker end and worked by one hand 
like those in California.” This is the generally received idea in 
regard to these simple implements, and they are commonly labelled 
‘flint knives.” The Smithsonian Institute calls them simply 
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‘‘ leaf-shaped implements,” from the peculiarity of their form and 
because this name does not signify any thing as to their use. 1 am 
inclined to the opinion that the name “ flint knife” ought not to be 
applied to them, and that they are deposits of ooo imple- 
ments. Our examination of the excavations in Flint Ridge in 
Licking and other counties, indicates that the workers of these 
quarries broke up and selected out the workable fragments of the 
chert, and carried them away in this portable shape, and that the 
manufacturers of the flint implements were ordinarily located in 
other places. The abundance of flint blocks in places remote from 
these quarries shows that the manufacture of implements was car- 
ried on at the Indian settlements, and in such places flint cores are 
occasionally found from which pieces for knives and arrows have 
been flaked off. California miners of 1849 found these blocks of 
flint an article of barter between different tribes, each tribe making 
its own arrows, but none of them dependent upon their neighbors 
for the raw material. Now it isa remarkable fact that the large 
deposits of flint implements in Ohio are all of this leaf-shaped pat- 
tern, while scattered isolated specimens are almost never found. If 
they were known they ought to be found on the sites of the old 
séttlements, and the broken fragments of them ought to be abund- 
ant. It is to be noticed that they are all of nearly a similar form, 
but of all sizes, the latter apparently being determined alone 
by the size of the block from which they were worked. None of 
them are notched, but from them, very readily, arrows and spear- 
heads could be made by a proper trimming and notching of the 
edges. And the inference is not an improbable one that they mark 
a second stage in the division of labor in the manufacture of flint 
implements. The first stage is the quarrying and selection of the 
workable chert, which in that form was carried to the village com- 
munities and sometimes bartered to the neighboring tribes, and 
sometimes acquired by capture. The second stage is the manufac- 
ture of these leaf-shaped implements, requiring special skill in 
splitting the chert, and considerable labor in chipping the pieces 
into this regular form, from which it could be readily shaped into 
arrows, spear-heads, knives, etc., according to the wants and tastes 
of the tribe or family. Accumulated stock of these unfinished 
tools would naturally be buried to avoid loss and the risk of cap- 
ture. The forced migration of tribes, or the death of those who 
held the secret of the buried treasure, would leave such deposits 
undisturbed, to be uncovered by the modern plow orspade. The 
implements, ready for use, would be kept about the person or in the 
huts, and be carried away with the household stuff in case of forced 
migration, or else would constitute a part of the booty of the suc- 
cessful aggressor. The finished implements should be found every 
where, both in the perfect and broken form, scattered over the sur- 
face and buried with the dead, while we should look for the unfin- 
ished implements only at the place of their manufacture, or in such 
places of safe deposit as were available to the manufacturers. As 
bearing upon this question information is solicited in regard to the 
finding of these leaf-shaped implements in graves. If knives they 
ought to be frequently found in such places. If unfinished imple- 
ments they should be rarely thus found, and only in the graves of 
the manufacturer. 
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GORGETS, OR WHAT? 
BY R. S. ROBERTSON, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

There is a class of stone ornaments frequently found by collectors, 
about the use of which much difference of opinion exists. I refer 
to the perforated flat stones called ‘‘ gorgets,” ‘‘ shuttles,” ‘‘ cord 
guages,” and various other names which the fancy of the observer 
may have suggested. The fact is that no theory as to their use 
has been adopted, which is fully satisfactory to the student of 
archeology. 

They are found in “surface finds,” in sepulchral mounds, and in 
the graves of the modern Indian; and few localities exist, where the 
remains of prehistoric man have been found, but what have fur- 
nished some specimens of the kind, and few collections are without 
them. 

A short time since, when exhibiting one to an old gentleman who 
was a clerk for a fur trader, while the Miamis still occupied the 
region about Fort Wayne, he assured me he had often seen them 
in use, and that they were worn on the left wrist to ward off the 
blow of the bowstring in hunting. 

Let us examine naa see whether this is not the best explanation 
of their use. Some call them gorgets, or breast-plates, and believe 
they were worn upon the breast or suspended from the neck. We 
know the prehistoric man loved display and ornaments for the 
person; but few of these stones are of an ornamental character, 
while many are very rude and plain, and suffer in comparison with 
those known to have been worn as ornaments. 

Others again suppose them to have been used for making cords 
of uniform size. If they were used for such a purpose the holes. 
must show signs of wear, which they rarely do; and would be of 
different sizes, and be more numerous, instead of being one or two 
holes to the stone. 

Again: if used as shuttles, as some think, why two holes when 
one would serve the purpose. 

The position in which they are found, when buried with the dead, 
gives much plausibility to the theory that they were used as orna- 
ments for the breast, being frequently found upon the breast of the 
skeleton, or in such a position that they may have been regarded as 
having fallen from that place during the decay of the fleshy parts. 
Can we suppose—in favor of the theory that they are gorgets—that 
a great warrior would be buried with a rudely cut and perforated 
stone as his breast-plate, or to represent a breast-plate, symbolically? 
Or, on the theory that they are shuttles, can we suppose for an in- 
stant that the warrior would be buried, adorned with a weaver’s 
shuttle—a badge of servitude—and female servitude at that? 

Is it not more reasonable to believe that the deceased warrior, 
dressed in the full panoply of war, with his a and bow and 
arrows beside him, should wear the protecting shield for his wrist 
which he had worn in life; and that when he was laid to rest, with 
his arms reyerently crossed above his breast, that stone-guard would 
‘naturally be Saad dae the breast when the mouldering remains 
are disclosed to view in the future ages, when the spade reveals the 
ancient burial to the gaze and inspection of the wondering man of 
the new age? 

Can any student of archeology give a better explanation, or 
throw any light upon their use? 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS OF MOUNDS, AND THEIR 
LESSONS. 

The students of Archeology and the lovers of the curious have 
been unusually active during the last year. One indication that 
our science is becoming popular, is that so many amateur exploring 
parties are organized, and so many societies have been established 
which make Archeology a specialty. 

The field is so accessible, and the rewards are so numerous, that 
many who know little about the science readily enter into ‘‘original 
research.” No doubt, as aids to science, these explorations cannot 
be overrated, and the result may be that a thorough acquaintance 
with broader and profounder studies, will become the inheritance 
of the rising generation. 

We are happy to refer to the various discoveries as they have 
been made known to us, and as far as possible to show their value 
in ascientific point of view. The explorations have not been con- 
fined to any one locality. We learn of them on the Missouri River 
near Kansas City, at Sccctiam, Mo., at Nashville, Tenn., at 
Rockford, [l., and at Davenport, Iowa, on the Grand River near 
Grand Rapids in Michigan, at Urbana, Ohio, at Cincinnati, O., and 
at Cambridge, Ill., and elsewhere. ‘These explorations have been 
respectively under the care of *‘the Scientific Association” of Kansas 
City, of the members of the ‘‘Normal School” at Warrensburg, Mo., 
the members of the ‘‘American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” ‘‘the Rockford Scientific Society,” ‘‘the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Science,” the members of ‘‘Kent Scientific Institute,” ‘‘the 
Central Ohio Scientific Association,” the ‘‘State Archeological 
Association of Ohio,” “the Northern Ohio Historical Society,” 
“the District Historical and Archeological Association of Ohio,” 
‘the Scientific Society at Cambridge, lil., and at Carbondale, IIl., 
and others. All of these societies have been ‘‘among the tombs” 
but ‘‘clothed and in their right mind.” 

The results of these explorations among the mounds have been 
published mainly in local newspapers, though a few reports have 
been made to the scientific journals. 

The American Naturalist, the Western Review of Science, the 
Popular Science Monthly, and ‘he Magazine of History, have all 
contained papers concerning the Mound Builders. 

Various reports and letters have also been sent to the ANTIQUA- 
RIAN and our arrangement for exchanges have been very effective 
in giving us the facts. 

It should he said that the Government Surveys and the Smith- 
sonian Institution are publishing elaborately many interesting facts 
and the laudable enterprise has just been undertaken by the latter 
institution to collect all that can be known as to the locality and 
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peculiarities of the earth works and other antiquities of our country. 
It is encouraging that so much attention is now paid to the subject 
which this magazine has taken as its specialty. 

Accidental discoveries have also been made. The soapstone quar- 
ry near Providence, R. I., another in North Carolina, described by 
Prof. E. A. Barber, the bone he: ap containing the remains of ‘* Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony,” nine skeletons found in a mound 
near Marietta, Ohio, and the remarkable cave in Kentucky, rival- 
ing, it is said, the Mammoth Cave, are among the accidents of sci- 
ence. 

Several communications have also been sent to us from various 
collectors, describing Relics, among which are letters from Dr. 8. 8. 
Haldeman, Hon. R. 8. Robertson, Prof. M. C. Reid, M. C. How- 
ells, Dr. H. H. Hill, L. M. Hosea, Charles M. Wallace, M. A. 
Giavitt, Isaac Smucker, Dr. Geo. Galloway, Wm. A. Clark and 
many others. 

A large amount of material has in these various ways accumulat- 
ed, and it may be said that there is no lack of interesting and val- 
uable information for our readers, if the space can only be found 
for publishing it. 

The demand for the Journal is evident, and yet the difficulty is 
before us to make it pay. 

In reviewing the recent Explorations of Mounds, we have classi- 
fied the finds under certain heads, first as to the form of the struc- 
tures and secondly as to their contents. 


I. STRUCTURES. 

The Mounds may be divided into two classes, Earth Works and 
Stone Structures. 

In reference to the Earth Works explored, it may be said that 
some interesting discoveries have been made confirmatory of our 
theory concerning the Serpent found at Fort Ancient. 

Hon. C. C. Jones has published his description of the Bird Mound 
in Georgia. Recent investigation of Mounds in Wisconsin, by the 
editor, and other places show that these emblematic structures are 
quite numerous and wide spread. 

A gentleman from Lebanon, Ohio, who has taken a surveying 
party to Fort Ancient and surveyed ‘the work, is inclined to doubi 
the theory advanced that the walls were emblematic, but the Bird 
_ Mound in the great circle at Newark has been newly described, 

and the Circle and Square, at Circleville, have also found a new 
and reliable historian, so that emblematic structures in this section 
are proven. ‘These accounts we hope to publish at a future time. 

In reference to the Stone Structures the evidence is indisputable, 
and to these we shall confine ourselves at present. These structures 
we have divided into three classes : 

Ist. The large stone Cist containing several bodies and various 
relics. 

This class of structures is the result of a new discovery. Sev- 
eral instances have been recently recorded, and to them we shall 
refer. 
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Prof. G. C. Broadhead has furnished us with the following facts 
in reference to one group of these, which were explored both by the 
Scientific Association of Kansas and by the State Academy of 
Science, of Kansas. Prof. Brodhead says : 

‘«'The mounds were on the Missouri Bluffs, in Clay and Platte 
Counties, Mo., near Kansas City. The bluffs were nearly 250 feet 
high, and the mounds were amid a large growth of trees through 
which fine views of the surrounding country could be obtained. 
There were four mounds, about 75 feet apart, and 30 feet in diame- 
ter and five feet high. One mound revealed a block of flint, a spear 
head, some charcoal and red ochre, but no bones. Another was 
built of rock covered with earth. A third revealed a concealed stone 
wall, 7 feet 9 inches square and 3 feet deep, and eight skulls sup- 
posed to belong to the Mound Builder type. A disconnected roof 
of limestone was first struck a short distance below the surface, 
and 18 inches below another roof appeared. The skulls or bones 
were found beneath the lower roof, and lying loosely among the 
stones and dirt. Three hundred feet distant were three mounds lo- 
cated in a triangle, about 45 feet apart, each built of stone regular- 
ly laid, 3 feet high and 7 feet 9 inches square—but covered with 
earth and the stones invisible until the earth was removed. In 
each human bones were discovered. 

“A peculiarity about one of the mounds was that there was an en- 
trance on the eastern side near the middle, about three feet wide. 
Other mounds, previously excavated, were also constructed on 
exactly the same plan, built of stone 74 to 84 feet square, with an 
entrance on the south side. 

‘These rock-formed sepulchres were built of limestone, perfectly 
square, and about three feet high. More than 20 such mounds 
have been noticed, revealing similar features.” 

The mounds discovered near Warrensburg, as described in the 
Western Review of Science and Industry, were also similar. 

Mr. C. W. Stevenson says, ‘‘Every mound excavated so far dis- 
closes the stone box within, forming the true cist. The walls of 
this box are made of flat stones with no cement between, their 
dimensions being 9 feet in width, 11 feet in length and 6 in depth; 
the mound itself being about 50 feet in circumference at the base 
and about 10 feet in height. These graves are different in some 
respects from any before discovered. 

2d. We would refer to the stone coffins recently discovered in 
such numbers near Nashville, Tenn. It should be said, however, 
that these are not new finds. They have been known for a long 
time. Mr. C. C. Jones has referred to them in his work on the 
Antiquities of the Southern Indians. Mr. Heywood has also refer- 
red to them and Dr. Charles Rau has described similar structures 
as occurring in great numbers in Illinois. 

Those at Nashville as described by the newspapers and more 
correctly described by the authors referred to, appear to be built of 
stone slabs arranged in rectangular form, and having a vault or 
tomb just large enough for the body. They were generally occu- 
pied by single corpses and seemed to be merely stone coffins. 
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Among them there are smaller cists adjoining the larger, which 
were filled with bodies of children as if they had been buried after 
the modern fashion near their friends. There are many coffins in 
the ancient cemeteries of Illinois which resemble these at Nashville; 
they are arranged in rows, six or seven graves in a row, all of them 
constructed alike. Their sides, bottoms, tops and ends were all of 
stone slabs, and contained single bodies. Mr. Heywood has describ- 
ed others like them as existing in Tennesee, near the line of Geor- 
gia; and Bartram found similar structures in Georgia, as if the same 
race had migrated thither and there built their tombs. The only 
difference in their case was that one end was left open. 

3d. A third class of stone cists has been recently discovered on 
the Ohio river. These consist of simple slabs arranged in the shape 
of a triangle slanting upon one another, and lea ing a triangu- 
lar vault in the interior. Large numbers of this kind are found in 
the vicinity of Portsmouth, Ohio, and they are said to be built uni- 
versally on the top of the bluffs and knolls which line the Ohio 
river for long distances. 

4th. A fourth kind of stone mound should be mentioned here, 
not so much as a result of recent investigation as to complete our 
classification. They are found among the Cumberland Mountains, 
and consist simply of a heap of loose stones which have been 
thrown over the burial place of a dead body. This was the mode 
of burial common among the Cherokees, and many of the struc- 
tures are of comparatively modern origin. 

Of these four different classes of stone structures it should be 
said that those found in Missouri are the most remarkable. They 
are peculiar not only in their shape and size, but in their contents, 
or in the form of burial which they indicate. Nowhere else that 
we know, has there been found tombs exactly likethem. Occasion- 
ally vaults have been discovered in Ohio which were built up of 
wood, and in Oregon tombs have been observed of large size with a 
single body reclining i in them, but the stone cists of Missouri con- 
tained in every case a number of bodies. They are peculiar too in 
the mode of burial. The bodies in the tombs near Kansas City 
were in a sitting posture, while near Warrensburg it is said that 17 
bodies were discovered, all of them recumbent, “eight in two rows 
and one between the rows. It would seem from the indications 
that a combination of the custom of inhumation, and of the rite of 
cremation prevailed, for it is stated that signs of fire were discov- 
ered in several of the tombs. It is not at all certain but that the 
custom of cremating captives, or servants, or relatives, with the 
distinguished men of a tribe, prevailed among the Mound Builders, 
and these finds are mstances where the custom prevailed. The 
opening in the side is also worthy of observation and the occurrence 
of the mounds in a triangular group may be significant. It should 
be said that these mounds in Missouri, with their lar ge stone cham- 
bers, and the opening at the side bear some resemblance to the 
dolmens and barrows which are so common in Europe. The differ- 
ence between them is, however, perceptible. These contain no cov- 
ered or protected passage way, as the dolmens do, nor are they cov- 
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ered with large slabs like those of England, nor are the tombs 
arranged in the same way. 

They are interesting as forming a new type of burial structure 
and they may be significant of a higher culture than that which 
was common among the ordinary Mound Builders. The association 
of the more elaborately constructed tombs with more highly finish- 
ed works of art, give strong indication of an advanced state of the 
people. The age of these tombs it has been maintained must have 
been several hundred years, as trees were on the tops of some of 
them which contained two and three hundred rings in the stump. 
Stone cists seem to have been confined to these particular localities. 
Whether a connection may be traced between all of these structures 
or not, so as to ascribe them all to one stock, with different tribal 
customs, or whether any ethnological conclusion can be reached, it 
is certain that they give many hints as to the condition of the 
Mound Builders, and are worthy of study. 


II, CONTENTS. 


The contents of the Mounds will next engage our attention. 
Usually the contents of a Mound are very unsatisfactory. They 
consist of arrow heads, of stone pipes, of red ochre or brown hem- 
atite, of galena, and of thin pieces of mica, of strips of cloth, of 
copper implements, and specimens of pottery and shells. Until 
recently archeologists have felt as if they were engaged in a useless 
search, and that these gave no indications of a civilization higher 


than that common among the wild Indian tribes. There have been 
to be sure hints in the number and location, and shape of the 
mounds, that a more extensive and advanced culture prevailed, but 
the contents have always disappointed us. Recently, however, cer- 
tain tokens have been discovered which are more satisfactory. 
These contents, or tokens, we have for the sake of convenience clas- 
sified into four types, or kinds: 1, Relics; 2, Symbolic Inscrip- 
tions; 3 Phonetic Inscriptions; 4, Beads. 

1. Of the first class, Relics, we would say that a number of spec- 
imens have been found which are worthy of observation. For in- 
stance, in the stone cist opened at Warrensburg, Mo., a pottery vase 
or jar was found which had a silver band about it, indicating not 
only acquaintance with the precious metals, but a skill in working 
them unknown to savage tribes. The description of this vase is as 
follows : 

**A pottery jar was found with a capacity of three quarts. This 
jar had a copper band about one inch wide around the neck, and 
another band, of silver, nearly two inches wide, beaten very thin, 
around the widest part at the middle. There were in the cist, arrow 
heads, pieces of lead, and several stone pipes, one of them six 
inches long, with bowl and stem all of one piece. There were also 
17 bodies in this tomb, arranged in a row, and one between the 
rows.” 

This discovery of wrought silver is somewhat unusual, but we 
mention another find, still more valuable. Dr. Rau, in the last of 
the Smithsonian Reports, advanced sheets of which have been kindly 
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sent to us, has described a gold ornament made in imitation of the 
head of a wood-pecker, which was taken from a mound in Florida. 
It is both curious and ornate, and shows both skill and taste. 

Hon. C. C. Jones has described a number of specimens of gold 
ornamentation as having been found among the mounds of Georgia. 

There is, of course, a doubt as to the chronology of these de- 
posits, as beaten gold or silver, iron or glass beads, might be re- 
—wirded as a sign of intercourse with the whites. Yet the work is 
not so difficult but that it can be conceded as known to the Mound 
Builders. ‘Though this working in gold is indeed an approximation 
to the skill and culture which prevailed among the Mexicans, yet it 
be nongs to the lower forms of culture. 

The inscribed symbolic, or emblematic figures are also worthy 
of mention. These, when discovered among the contents of 
mounds may indeed be regarded as valuable. There are many vari- 
eties of them. The number of them which have been brought to 
light is also great. They are to be distinguished from the tablets, 
or stones containing phonetic characters, and may more properly be 
classified with certain sculptured relics and idol forms. There is 
no doubt that the Mound Builders were acquainted with the art of 
sculpturing and engraving certain symbols, and the only question 
is how far they w ent in their symbolism. The symbols of the sun 
and moon, or that of the serpent, or dragon, or the picture of some 
idol, or animal, or some other figure, are found engraved on stones 
or shells, and in various forms. Solstitial or chronological signs 
have also been recognized and many other curious things are men- 
tioned. The list of the stones and shells of this character which 
have been discovered it is impossible to give in full, but we will 
mention those with which we are familiar. Among these are the 
‘Gest Stone,” ‘“The Berlin Tablet,” and ‘“The Mississippi Tablet.” 
These have already been described in THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

Besides these a number of gorgets, or inscribed shells, are in ex- 
istence, among which we would-mention one in the possession of Dr. 
Charles Edwards, of Kentucky, which we hope to describe in our 
next number; the one in the Academy of Science, of St. Louis, yet 
to be described, and several others in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and in the Museum of Natural History at New York. The Sym- 
bolism of all these have a certain significance which we cannot now 
explain. Some of them are suggestive of the religious notions 
which prevailed among the pre-historic people. Whether the sun- 
images and the symbol of the cross found on them has any signifi- 
cance we will not undertake to say. The historic origin of the 
latter symbol we have also no space to discuss. It is sufficient for 
us at the present to ascertain from the relics what the particular 
ideas of this people were. Nothing will convey their ideas so well 
as their symbols. 

As an aid to the study of the religions of the Mound Builders 
these various inscribed stones are very suggestive. The system of 
animism so prevalent among the Red Indians indicated one sti ge 
of advancement, and the Sabeanism which prevailed among the 
Mound Builders indicated a far different stage. Whether a priest- 
hood, and an imposing ritual, and human sacrifices, and a despotic 
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government, or an extensive confederacy, were concomitants of the 
latter stage is uncertain. This must be learned from further ob- 
servation and study. We regard these inscribed stones and shells 
as important discoveries, especially in their bearing on the rise of 
civilization and the growth of religion. 

In proof of a dev elopment of religion among the various races, 
and on the ground that the American Aborigines were entirely 
autochthonous, and all their inventions, organizations and religions 
were indigenous and natural, the symbolic inscriptions are very sug- 
gestive. 

But the phonetic characters must receive our attention. It is 
now nearly forty years since the discussion began, and it seems no 
nearer conclusion than at the outset. It is needless for us to 
enumerate the number of stones found during that time concerning 
which claims have been set up that they contained inscribed char- 
acters. Nor can we describe the various processes by which certain 
of these clainis have been proved to be fraudulent. Still the num- 
ber of inscribed tablets containing phonetic characters are constant- 
ly accumulating, and the task of disproving the g genuineness of them 
all, is becoming formidable. 

We shall only mention those which are the most recent. These 
are the Rockford Tablet and the Inscribed Tablets in the possession 
of the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, and some others. A 
description of the Davenport Tablets has already been published. 
These tablets consist of three stones, one of smaller size containing 
three circles, with some mysterious symbols, like signs of the zodiac 
but no letters, another containing a hunting scene but no letters, 
and the third containing the picture of a sacrificial mound with a 
smoking altar at the top and a company of Mound Builders gather- 
ed in a circle about it. Above these are the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars shining upon the scene, and over all certain curved par- 
allel lines which stretch like an arch of the. horizon. In these 
parallels are the characters and the figures. The strangest thing 
about the tablet is that the word “Town ” stands out in bold lines 
among the cabalistic letters, and among other marks the figure ‘‘ 8” 
in rude shape also appears. The picture of a face in the sun is 
seen—a representation which better becomes, it may be said, 
European or a Yankee than the ancient people of America, as it is 
“s a conception of European origin, having been traced back to 

Scandinavia as its home. 

We do not propose to discuss the question of the genuineness of 
these tablets. The only fact which we have to mention is that a 
recent find in Pennsylvania throws the subject into greater compli- 
cation. A farmer near Philadelphia, in digging post holes, has 
discovered a nest of inscribed pebbles or stones. ‘These pebbles, 40 
in number, are the common smooth flat stones of the sea-coust. 
Every one, however, contains a little ring or circle, with an eye or 
dot in the center, and near the ring an alphabetic character. “The 
characters resemble the Hebrew or the Samaritan, and in some re- 
spects also resemble some of the letters or figures on the Davenport 
tablet. ‘These pebbles are now in the possession of Mr. William 8. 

Vaux, and will be described more fully in our next number. 
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It should be said in reference to all these finds of letters or pho- 
netic characters, that a certain degree of scepticism is perfectly 
reasonable. With our knowledge of the culture of the pre-historic 
inhabitants, it seems impossible for them to have attained to the 
use or the understanding of an alphabet. The only supposition 
which we can arrive at, if the tablets prove to be genuine, is that 
some migration of Europeans or of Asiatics must have brought 
them to this continent. 

There are those who maintain that the continent was known and 
that a commerce was carried on with other continents long before 
the discovery by Columbus. 

4. The discovery of Beads in a mound has proved on this account 
interesting and important. Dr. 8. 8. Haldeman has recently pub. 
lished a description of these. It appears that a number of ‘‘ poly- 
chrome beads” have been found in various localities in the United 
States. Rev. L. G. Olmstead of Fort Edward, N. Y., has a bead 
of this kind which was found near Erie in Pennsylvania, and that 
gentleman believes it is a genuine Pheenician bead, brought to this 
country by the Northmen and traded to the Indians. Hon. C. C. 
Jones mentions that D. E. Laet found European beads in possession 
of the natives as earlyas 1540. Mr. Morlot, of Lausanne, gives an 
account of two specimens found near Stoc kholm, Sweden, and 
speaks also of a similar one, figured by Schoolcraft, as found at 
Beverly in Canada, Another, like it, has been found by the Wheel- 
er expedition at Santa Barbar: a, Cal. 

Mr. Morlot maintains that the Northmen received these beads 
from the Pheenicians. 

There are several such beads in Europe. A large one was found 
with Samjan cups and Roman buckles in England. 

Mr. Franks of the British Museum and Dr. Haldeman, believe 
that the American specimens are Venitian beads of the 15th or 16th 
century. It is said that the trade in glass beads began among the 
North American Indians very early after the advent rof the whites 
to these shores, so that this evidence is not satisfactor y: 

At the present stage of inquiry we should say that this subject 
is also unsettied, and we have to class all together among the un- 
solved problems of American Archeology. 

We would call attention to these beads and these phonetic char- 
acters found among the contents of mounds, and would refer to 
theee possible stippositions which might be adopted to account for 
them. 1. The developement theory. 2. Accidental resemblances. 
3. A Pre-Columbian intercourse with Europeans. 4. The presence 
of the white man. 

It is certainly worthy of remark that akind of duplicate evidence 
is frequently presented by the contents of mounds. Everything 
indicates a primitive state of barbarism, and at the same time gives 
token of a higher state of art. This is discernible not only in the 
structures themselves but in the many articles discovered. The 
presence of silver and gold beaten into form, the finding of symbols 
resembling those known to history, the presence of gla ass beads in 
various parts of the continent, the frequent discovery of inscribed 
tablets, are all hints of an intr ude d civilization. 
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These tokens frequently go in pairs. Right in the midst of the 
wildest sign of a barbaric stage these unpromising indications of a 
higher culture will be found. Even on the same tablet the figure of 
a barbarian divinity in the form of a man will be seen seated astride 
of the sun, the sign of his supremacy and of his worship, but above 
him will be seen the phonetic character. With the hunting scene 
and the sacrifice of the Mound Builders will be seen solstitial or 
chronological signs; inscriptions of the sun and moon will be seen 
at times on gorgets, and then the serpent and the dragon. A spider 
will be engraved with a cross on his back, and pottery with the 
rudest ornaments will surprise us with some historic symbol. 

The subject is an interesting one, but is far from’ the point of 
conclusion. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The District Historical and Archeological Association of Ohio, 
met at Akron, April 4. The following } papers were read: Modern 
Evidences of Pre-Historic Man, by Dr. Harvey Reed of West Salem. 
Evidences of the Pre-Historic occupation of Summit County, by J. 
M. Stevenson, Akron. Progress in Archeological Research during 
the last year, by J. R. McCreary, Akron. Ethnology of the Mound 
Builders, by Prof. M. C. Read, Hudson, O. The three discoveries 
of America: History, Ethnology, and Archeology, by Rev. 8. D. 
Peet, Unionville, 0. These papers will be published wy fs. 
Cherry of Wadsworth, O. 


The State Archxological Association held its third annual session 
at Wooster, O., September 3d. Officers elected : Prof. M. C. Reid, 
President; Col. C. Whittlesey, Edward Orton, Dr. J. P. Henderson, 
Judge W. B. Sloane, Gen. R. Brinkerhoif, Dr. H. H. Hill, S. H. 
Wright, LL.D., Vice Presidents; Rev. S. D. Peet, General Secre- 
tary; Rey, J. T. Short, Recording Secretary: Dr. 8S. H. Townshend, 
Treasurer; J. H. Klippart, Librarian. Papers read: The Grave 
Creek Inscribed Stone, Prof. M. C. Read; Migration of the Indian 
Tribes of Ohio, C. C. Baldwin; The Delaware Indian Villages in 
Southeastern Ohio, Rev. 8. D. Peet; Exploration of Mounds, Prof. 
E. B. Andrews; Description of a Fortification, J. G. Shears; 
Indian Graves on Paint Creek, C. M. Roberts; The Turanian Race, 
Rey. 8. D. Peet; A Rock Shelter in Summit County, Prof. M. C. 
Read; A Human Effigy found in Morrow County, G. N. Vanfleck; 
The Direction of the Nahua Migration and the Evidence that the 
Mound Builders sprung from the Nahua Race, Rev. J. 'T. Short. 
Arrangements were made to have these papers published in the 
ANTIQUARIAN. The next meeting will be in Columbus, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Edited by Epwin A. Barper, West Chester, Pa.; to whom all communications for this 
Department should be forwarded. 


A PROFESSORSHIP of anthropology has been instituted at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. 

THE Russian Expedition to Asia for the purpose of tracing the 
American migration has been postponed. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN contemplates resuming his excavations in the 
Troad at an early day, so soon as he can ‘obtain a body-guard of 
soldiers as a protection against robbers. 


‘THE THIRD session of the Congres International des Americanistes 
will be held at Bruxelles, 1879. The corresponding secretary is Dr. 
Anatole Bamps, 31, Rue du Marteau, Bruxelles. 

ONE evidence of the interest taken in Anthropology is given in 
the fact that out of 103 papers read at the last meeting of the 
American Association twenty-four were upon this subject. 


Or THE fifty papers read before the second session of the Congres 
International des Americanistes, at Luxembourg, in September, 
1877, eight were contributed by Archeologists in the United States. 


ANCIENT Roman graves in Europe still produce valuable relics. 
Some of the members of the Anthopological Society of Munich, 
few weeks ago, opened one of these, in which they discovered a 
number of interesting urns. 

IN THE extensive collection of anthropological objects, exhibited 
at the Paris exhibition, six large models of ancient ruined buildings 
in Colorado and Oregon, forwarded by Prof. F. V. Hayden, of the 
United States Geological Survey, attract much attention, 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by the ethnological museum of Leip- 
zig, sighed by Drs. Magnus and Pechuel Loesche, on the develop- 
ment of the sense of color in men. This contains inquiries in 
(ierman and English, with a scale of colors and a blank schedule for 
replies. 

Mr. PauLt ScoumMACcHER, of California, has recently been engaged 
in investigating the methods of manufacture of the steatite ollas and 
pipes which are abundant on the Pacific coast. The results of his 
investigations have been published in the annual report of the Pea- 
body Museum. 


Mr. HENRY GILLMAN has just made an interesting discovery in 
Florida. In a mound he found an ** urn, bulit up of one continu- 
ously coiled cylinder or rope of clay, and glazed inside, and partly 
outside.” This is probably the first example of a vessel covered 
with a vitreous coating discovered east of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is undoubtedly analogous to the highly glazed Pueblo pottery 
from the ancient ruins of Arizona, etc., much of which was made 
in the same manner, that is. by spirally building up the sides. 
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Dr. F. Mook has just returned to Freiberg from Egypt, where he 
has for some time been engaged in making excavations. He has 
brought with him a very large collection of antiquities, including 
many skulls, a number of mummified animals, flint implements, 
personal ornaments, etc. 


Unper the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. F. A. 
Ober has been for several years engaged in exploring the West In- 
dies for archeological remains. He will probably return to this 
country in the course of a few weeks, after having collected many 
objects of ethnological interest. 


‘ON THE 5th of June, Baron von Bibra, archeologist, novelist and 
chemist, died at Nuremberg. Cammille van Dessel of Belgium, 
also, a promising young archwologist, died recently. He was the 
author of an archwologic val map of that country, which met with 
the approbation of scientific men in Europe. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made for the publication of the 
most recent foreign anthropological news and correspondence in the 
ANTIQUARIAN. This will include philological, ethnological and ar- 
cheological subjects, together with reports of discoveries, explora- 
tions, etc., and will form a feature of the Anthropological News 
Department. 


PREHISTORIC copper implements are exceeding rarely among the 
remains of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. In the collection 
of Mr. Michael E. Newbold of Wrightsville, N. J., however, are a 
number of copper tubes of Indian workmanship, which were taken 
from an ancient grave in Burlington County of that State. They 
are not cylindrical, but somewhat tapering in form, and were made 
from nodules of native copper hammered thin, with the edge lap- 
ping. At the larger ends holes had been bored for the purpose of 
suspension. 


WITHIN the town limits of Glasgow Junction, Kentucky, a won- 
derful cave has recently been discovered. This has been explored 
in one direction for the distance of nes arly twenty-three miles, and a 
number of embalmed or mummified bodies have been discovered, 
similar to those found some years ago in the Mammoth and wip 
Caves of the same state. The accounts of these discoveries are : 
yet meagre, but important results are looked for. The bodies had 
been placed i in rude stone coffins, which presented every indication 
of great age. 


THE forthcoming report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1877 
will contain a paper by Prof. 8. 5. Haldeman, on a Polychrome 
Bead from Florida. ‘The article describes what is known in arche- 
ology as the star pattern bead, and contains a number of references 
to rare works. A bead of the same pattern as that described by 
Prof. Haldeman was found a half a century ago in Erie County, 
Pa, which is supposed by its possessor, Pro. L. G. Olmstead of New 
York, to have been brought to America by the Northmen in the 
eleventh century. Pr ofessor Olmstead believes these beads to be of 
Egyptian origin. 
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It is gratifying to know that the Code of Symbols for archzolog- 
ical charts, proposed by a sub-commission of the International 
Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology, held at 
Stockholm in 1874, consisting of the eminent anthropologists 
M. Mortillet and Chantre, is about to be adopted by the Smithson- 
ian Institution, in its preparation of an exhaustive work on Amer- 
ican Archeology; which, by the aid of numerous colored charts, 
will designate the location and character of all known antiquities 
of North America. This system of symbols, which has been ap- 
proved by many of the best authorities, was published in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1875. 


THE American Association for [the Advancement of Science met 
at St. Louis, August '21st. Papers were read in the anthropolog- 
ical section by Messrs. Gillman, Morse, Putnam, Belt, Mason, Hen- 
derson, Bandelier and others. The Hon. L. H. Morgan and Mr. 
W. F. Morgan read papers on their recent explorations among the 
ruins of New Mexico and southwestern Colorado, some of which 
were visited by members of the Hayden Survey in 1875. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at Saratoga in August, 1879. 
The British Association met in Dublin on the 14th of August. 
Prof. Huxley presided over the Anthropological department of the 
Biological section. His opening address was extemporaneous. A 
number of interesting papers were read by members. At the ap- 
proaching French Associaton’s meeting, Dr. Topinard will deliver 
a lecture on the notion of race in anthropology. 


AmMonG the extensive collection of stone and shell implements 
collected recently for the Smithsonian Instition by the Rey. Stephen 
Bowers, in California, were some diminutive, flat, circular shell 
beads which are undoubtedly the most delicate examples of aborig 
inal workmanship ever discovered. They are smaller than an ordi- 
nary pin’s head, the central perforations being so minute as scarcely 
to admit of the passage of a needle. These specimens of native 
wampum were probably wrought from a species of Olivella. It is 
impossible to conceive how they could have been fashioned by the 
aid simply of stone tools. At first they were supposed to be natural 
crinoidal segments, but an examination of them beneath the micro- 
scope proved them to have been artificially worked, the delicate strie 
appearing in parallel rows and not radiating from the center. They 
were found ina grave on San Miguel Island, associated with quan- 
tities of a large variety of bead cut from the Olivella biplicata. 


Mr. Frank H. CusHin@, of the Smithsonian Institution, who was 
occupied about a year since in the exploration of an extensive bone- 
cave in Maryland (a report of which is now in the course of prepar- 
ation) is at present engaged in the examination of an aboriginal 
soap-stone quarry in Virginia, somewhat analogous to the steatite 
quarry discovered recently in Rhode Island by Mr. H. N. Angell of 
Providence, which was alluded to in the American Naturaiist for 
June, 1878. Mr. Cushing writes: ‘‘I] have caused tons%of jearthfto 
be removed from the surface of the soap-stone, sometimes to the 
depth of eight or ten feet, and this has revealed the fact that the 
steatite occurs in masses, often many yards across, and separated 
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from each other by wide irregular fissures. Wherever these masses 
reached to near the surface, the Indians worked off their summits, 
in some places to tho depth of several feet, in others, where the rock 
proved defective, only a few inches. Still more interesting begin- 
nings of pots and pot excavations have been discovered. Iam at 
present engaged in photographing and remodelling the more im- 
portant and interesting features of this aboriginal source of 
supply.” 

A COMPOUND calumet or council-pipe of unusual form was re- 
cently found in a grave on the alms-house property, in Blockley-field, 
West Philadelphia, associated with a necklace of perforated stone 
beads, about fifty in number, the central amulet being in the form 
of an eagle’s head. The pipe is of a hard, light gray, almost white, 
steatite. It is cylindrical, or tapering, in form and 
nearly six inches in height. About two inches from the 
base, which is eight and three-quarters inches in cir- 
cumference, extends a horizontal groove, in which have 
been pierced four equidistant stem-holes which extend 
obliquely downwards to the base of the bowl. The di- 
ameter of the latter at the opening is seven-eighths of 
an inch. ‘The size of the specimen and the existence of 
four orifices for the insertion of stems, prove conclusive- 
ly that it was not an ordinary pipe, but was in all prob- 
ability smoked in some formal ceremony. When in use 
it was probably placed on the ground and enjoyed by 
four smokers. ‘The inclination of the stem-holes is 
such, that were reeds two or three feet in lenth inserted, the mouth- 
pieces would be in proper positions for the use of those seated 
around it. This interesting, and probably unique, specimen was 
obtained by Mr. Wm. Klingbeil, but is now in the possession of Mr. 
W. 8. Vaux, of Philadelphia. 








As SOON as our subscriptions will warrant it we want to enlarge 
THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


A LARGE amount of material has been crowded out of this num- 
ber for want of room. 


Pror. ALEX. WINCHELL promises an article for the next num- 
ber. Hon. L. H. Morgan also promises a contribution soon. A 
translation of an article on American Anthropology, by Prof. Vir- 
chow has also been promised. ’ 


THE reviews of the following books and periodicals will specs 


in the next number: Memorial Biographical Sketches by James 
Freeman Clarke; The Elements of Physical Geography, by Edwin 
J. Houston, A. M.; Address on Man’s age in the World, by Jos. C. 
Southall, A. M., LL. D.; Southern Presbyterian Review; London 
Quarterly Review, &c. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


This is an institution eminently worthy the attention of American 
scholars. It was organized in 1875, and has now held two meet- 
ings; the first in Nancy, in the middle of July, 1875; the second 
in “Luxembourg, in September, 1877, and the proceedings of these 
two sessions have been published by Maisonneure & Co., Paris, in 
four elegant octavo volumes, two volumes for each session. 

It has been the intention of the Soc siety to hold one of its early 
sessions in America, but efforts in that direction have failed for want 
of sufficient interest on the part of the American savans. At the 
Luxembourg * meeting the Marquis de Monclar presented a letter 
from James D. Williams, Governor of Indiana, and John Caven, 
Mayor of Indianapolis, requesting the Committee on Organization 
to designate the city of Indianapolis as the place of the third 
meeting. 

Invitations were also received from Brussels and Lisbon. Brus- 
sels was chosen as the place for the third session, to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1879, and the reason for not accepting the invitation from 
Indianapolis was the fact that as yet no representative from North 
America had taken part in person in the labors of the two meetings 
already held. The reason is a good and natural one, and it is to be 
hoped that the gentlemen appointed to represent this country at 
Brussels will find time to appear in person and see to it that proper 
steps are taken for inviting the Congress to hold its fourth session 
in the United States. 

The labors of this society of savans being confined exclusively to 
American antiquities Tur AMERICAN ANTIQU ARIAN is the proper 
organ in which to review their proceedings. And the subject hav- 
ing been almost wholly neglected by. the American press it is 
necessary to begin with the beginning. 

As stated, the first session was held in Nancy, France, in July, 
1875. The President was Baron De Dumash, and the Secretary M. 
Lucien Adam, both eminent antiquarians and men of letters. At 
this session the following papers were read and discussed, and both 
the papers and the discussions are given in full in the two volumes 
containing the compte-rendu of the first session : 


Ist Paper. Ante-Columbian Discovery of America, by M. Benedikt 
Grondal. 

SS. * Discovery of the New World, by M. E. Beauvois. 

a = The Phenicians in America, by M. Gaffarel. 

4th °‘* Budhism in America, by M. Foucaux and M. De Rosny. 

dth Fusang, or the Chinese Discovery of America, by M. 
Lucien Adam. 

6th The Atlantis, by M. Chil Y. Naranjo. 

7th The Dighton Rock, by M. Gabriel Gravier. 


*] he invitation tc to the Congpess: to hold its third session in this country was first sugges- 
ted by Prof. Anderson, and the suggestion was acted upon by the Amercan Anthropo og- 
ical Association at its first meeting at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. ‘This 
5 oy was politely extended by that Association, and duly forwarded by the secreta- 

Rev. S, D. Peet. Correspondence ensued, Indianapolis was fixed upon as the place, 
ond then the invitation of the gentlemen mentioned was sent. —{EpiTor. 
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8th Paper. A Dream of Christopher Columbus, by M. Castaing. 

9th * The Inscription of Grave Creek, by M. Levy cen 2 

10th ‘ The America of the Portugese, by M. Luciano Cordeiro. 

llth “ The Arctic and Antartic Regions, by M. Daa. 

12th * The Esquimaux, by M. R. P. Petitot. 

13th * The Indians of the United States, by M. De Semmalle. 

14th * Ancient Races of Peru, by M. John Campbell. 

15th ‘ Columbian Skulls, by M. Paul Broea. 

16th * The Aborigines of Hayti, by M. Madiou. 

17th ‘ The Tradition of the White Man, by M. Madier De 
Montjau. 

18th An Iroquois Manuscript, by M. Leon De Rosny. 

19th ** The Mound Builders, by M. Joly. 

20th The Indians of the French Guiana, by M. Dupont. 

21st The Caribbeans, by M. Ballet. 

22d The Origin of the Peoples of America, by the Baron De 
Bretton. 

23d ‘ The Indians of Peru, by M. Ber. 

24th On the Maguay Plant (Agave Americana), by M. Godron. 

25th The Guana of Peru, by M. Ridel. 

26th The Cheyenne and Quichua Languages, by the Secreta- 
ry, Lucien Adam. 

27th The Dene-Dindjes, by R. P. Pelitot. 

28th * The Resemblance of Words, by M. Lucien Adam. 

29th < The Basque and the American Languages, by M. Julien 
Vinson. 

30th * The Deciphering of the Yucatan Languages, by M. 
Leon De Rosny. 

31st Central America, by M. Blaise. 

32d <“ The Society of Quakers, by M. Maguin. 

33d‘ The Cree and the Chippeway, by M. Lucien Adam. 

34th Anthropology of the Antilles, by M. Cornilliac. 

35th Traditions of the Greenlanders, by MM. Rink and 
Valdemar Schmidt. 

36th Newark Inscription, by M. Henry Harrisse. 

7th The Very Ancient America, by M. Francis A. Allen. 

38th * Concerning the Asiatic Immigration, by R. P. Pelitot. 

39th * The Panoply of the Ancient Mexican Stirrups, by M. 
M. Eugenio Boban. 

40th < Archeological Analogies, by M. Morey. 

4ist “ Pre-Historic Canada, by M. Le Metayer- Masselin. 

42d * The Museum of St. Petersburg, b M. Scheebel. 

43d ** The Ancient American Music, by M. Oscar Comettant. 


There were also other papers and addresses, but this list will suf- 
fice to show that the labors of the Congress are of absorbing inter- 
est to every student of American Antiquities. 

The following papers were read at the Luxembourg session and 
are published in the second report: 

[st Paper. The Ancient Pueblos, by Mr. Edwin A. Barber. 

2d ” The Mound Builders of America, by Mr. Robert 8. 
Robertson. 

3d The Chinese in California, by M. Emile Guimet. 
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Osteological Evidences furnished by the Ancient 
Mounds of Michigan, by Mr. Henry Gilman. 

The Very- -Ancient America, or the Origin of the 
Primitive Civilization of the New World, by M. 
F. A. Allen. 

The Mound Builders, by Mr. Stephen D. Peet. 

To what race belong the Mound Builders, by M. F. 
Force. 

The origin of American Languages, Mythology and 
Civilization in the New World, by M. Hyde Clarke. 

The European Colonies of Markland and Escociland 
(the Dominion of Canada) in the Sixteenth Century 
and the Vestiges thereof which were to be found 
down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by 
by M. E. Beauvois. 

Civil Legislation of the Mexicans under the Aztec Em- 
perors and of the re during the Epoch of 
the Incas compared, by M. J. F. Nodal. 

The Route of the Mississippi, ‘> M. Gabriel Gravier. 

Chronological Marks of History of the Mound Build- 
ers, by M. Stronck. 

On the Migration of the Nahuas, by M. J. H. Becker. 

The Eries or Ka-kwaks and their Destruction by the 
Senecas, a tribe of the Five Nations, by the Abbot 
Schmidtt. 

Americus Vespucius, by Dr. Schoetter. 

Conquest of the Ancient Chilians by the Peruvians in 
the time of the Incas, by M. H. Savary. 

The Tumu or Tuma Land (St. Thomas Land) by the 
Abbot Schmidtt. 

The Pre-Historic Synchronism, by M. A. Bamps. 

The Discovery of Brazih by the French, by M. P. 
Gaffarel. 

Brazilian Memoirs, by M. Burtis. 

The Voyage of Verazzano, by M. Desimoni. 

A table of the Ethnographical Distribution of Nations 
and Languages in Mexico, by M. Malte-Brun. 

The Atacamena Language of Peru and Chili, by M. 
Moore. 

American Languages compared with Ural-Altaic Lan- 
guages in reference to their Grammar, by M. Forch- 
hammer. 

Is the Quichua Language Aryan ? a Critical Examina- 
tion of the book of Don V. F. Lopez, entitled ‘*The 
Aryan Races of Peru, by M. 5 Henry. 

The Tablet Discovered by Rev. J. Gass, by M. Lucien 
Adam. 

The Rockford Stone, by M. J. D. Moody. 

A Critical Grammatical Comparison of sixteen Ameri- 
can Languages, by M. Lucien Adam. 

The Principles of the Crise Language, by M. R. P. 
Remas. 

The Stone Age at the Philadelphia Exlnbition, by M. 
Emile Guimet. 
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31st Paper. The National Library of Rio Janeiro, by M. Ferdinand 
Denis. 

32d“ Description of some American Antiquities preserved 
in the Netherland Royal Museum of Antiquities, in 
Leyden, by M. Leemans. 

33d A Chapter of American Archxology, by M. G. Schobel. 

34th A Rock-retreat in Pennsylvania, by M. 8. 8. Haldemann. 

35th The Primitive Habitat of the Esquimaux, byM. H. Rink. 

36th * The Age of Man in America proven by the Flint-stones, 

by M. Jean Engling. 

37th antiquities of Greenland, by M. Valdemar Schmit. 

38th Phonetic Elements in the Figure Writing of the An- 
cient Mexicans, by the Abbot Jules Pipart. 

39th A Portrait of Christopher Columbus, by M. Rink. 

Of this list we have noted the following as very valuable papers: 
those by Rev. 8. D. Peet, and by Judge M. F. Force of this coun- 
try; those by Mr. F. A. ‘Allen and Mr. Hyde Clarke of England; 
those by: Lucien Adam the distinguished French philologist, by 
MM. Garbiel Gravier, Rink, Gaffarel, and others. 

There was a lively discussion on the appearance of the cross in 
pre-Columbian America. Some speakers insisted that this pointed 
to early Christian traditions. It was found that the Association 
had come to a very knotty, and at the same time very interesting 
subject, and therefore it was resolved, on motion of Count Marsy, 
that the appearance of the cross as a religious symbol in Ante- 
Columbian America should be made the subject of special atten- 
tion at the third meeting of the Congress to be held at Brussels in 
1879. 

I have not the work at hand, but I beheve Dr. Brinton explains 
the mythic serpent as originally referring to the lightning, and a 
chain lightning may well, by a nation in its cradle, have been look- 
ed upon as a serpent. And now comes the question whether the 
cross does not also refer to the chain lightning. In Norse mythol- 
ogy, Thor’s hammer, the celebrated Mjolner, is certainly the light- 
ning. The Germans still say Kreuz-donnerwetter, that is Blitz- 
donnerwetter) when they swear; and the hammer, Mjolner being 
placed in the hands of Thor, the thunderer, there can, it seems, be 
no doubt that the sign of the cross symbolized the zig-zagging light- 
ning. In Greek mythol “6 the cross is also hinted at as the sym- 
bol of lightning, when Horace speaks of Zeus as hurling arches 
(arces) with his red right hand, (rubente dextra). 

In American mythology the cross appears peculiarly connected 
with the god of the storm. Among the Toltecs there is a — 
describing the mantle of the god of thunder, as rtiek ornamented 
with a red cross, thus giving it the very color of li atning. Can 
there be any doubt that the cross in all capthebenion is the symbol 
of the zig-zagging chain-lightning? 

R. B. ANDERSON,* 
Member of the Congres International des Americanistes. 





* Prof. R. B ANDERSON has charge of the Department of Pre-Columbian ian Discoveries. 
Correspondence on the subject should be addressed to him.—[Eprror. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery 
through Barbarism to Civilization, by Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1877. 

An American Book on a world-wide subject. We maintain that 
in no country, is so favorable an opportunity offered for one to learn 
the primitive state of society and the ancient condition of mankind, 
as in this. While it is called the new continent it is really the old; 
that is, the old is new. ‘This is true in a geological sense and it is 
as true in an ethnological and sociological point of view. 

That condition of society, which in Europe was passing away in 
the times of Julius Cesar and Tacitus, but was strikingly described 
by them, and which in Oriental Countries has been pictured by 

_Homer and Herodotus, and by other writers of ancient history, 
is still found here in its native and unartificial simplicity. Mr. 

Morgan, the author of this work, has had abundant opportunity for 

studying this subject, as his two previous works on the league of 

the Iroquois, and the Consanguinity of the Races, give a wonderful 
amount of material from which to draw his conclusion, in this. 

The position which the author takes at the outset is one which is 

suggested by the study of the native races of America. The first 

thought which strikes intelligent readers is the resemblance of soci- 
ety here to that which existed in the Patriarchal Times, and which 
has been described by Niehbur and Momsen and Gladstone, and 

Curtius as the peculiarity of the earlier stages of society. both in 

Greece and Rome and among the various tribes and races of Eastern 

Europe and of Asia Minor. There is a stage of society in which 

the tribal state is the normal condition, and whenever it is left alone 

to its own organic growth this state is sure to exist. The fabric of 
human society is sufficiently organic to be analyzed and defined, 

Though it is neither animal or vegetable, yet it has laws of growth 

and organized structure as much as the human frame has. The 

author who adopts this position and then enters into the work of 
establishing an ethnic philosophy on a basis of facts is doing a great 
service to science. This Mr. Morgan has done. Taking the recog- 
nized fact that the tribal state is the universal condition of society 
in its first stages of natural growth, he analyzes still further and 
discovers the subdivision of Gens and Phratres, and from these he 
traces the process by which confederacies arise and even nations are 
formed. It is the true method of studying the rise of nations. 
Though the author does not undertake to carry this system further 
than the first stages where savagery passes into barbarism and from 
that into civilization, and still retains its organic condition, yet we 
believe that it could be traced into the historic and the enlightened 
nations, and much of the structure of society even in the most 
advanced could be traced back to this original germ. In fact it is 
now the method with which the best authors begin nearly every 
work on ancient history. It is plain that the ethnological view 
should be studied and explained by every historian. The philoso- 
phy of history must be based on ethnic philosophy. We may in 
America, to be sure, find the contrast between the historic and the 
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pre-historic race so great, that ethnology will only be studied with 
the latter and history in the former, but we may conclude that even 
the latest formed or the earliest state, as existing so side by side, 
may illustrate one the other. Mr. Morgan takes one position which 
is quite different from most writers who have studied the subject. 
Momsen and Niehbur, especially note that the family is not only 
the unit of society but the source of all government, and that the 
kingly office is an outgrowth of the paternal relation and so author- 
ity was one fundamental element. Mr. Morgan, however, takes the 
position that society in its natural state is democratic and office is 
elective. We believe that both are right. Up to a certain stage 
the kingly position and authoritative power is a gift of nature, but 
society always arrives at a point where this is changed and the elec- 
tive privilege is vested in the people. Mr. Morgan’s book is prob- 
ably the best one on the subject ever written, and we wish that it 
could be studied more by the scholars and thinkers of our country. 


A MIRACLE IN STONE, on THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT, by Josepn A. Sess 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. Second edition. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1878. 

This is the last development of the Pyramid religion. The great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh is an inspired production: ‘‘'The most impor- 
tant discovery made in our day and generation.” This mysterious 
pillar, from the time of Alexander the Great, has been regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It now proves to be in- 
spired from Heaven, and is about ‘‘to prove a key to the universe.” 
This structure was supposed to have been built B. C. 2500. Describ- 
ed by Eratosthems, B. C. 236 ; Diodorus Siculus, B. C. 60; opened 
by the Mohammedan Caliph Al Mamoum, A. D. 825; visited and de- 
scribed by Sir John Mandeville, A. D., 1350, and again described by 
Mr. John Greaves, A. D. 1637, and by Nath’] Davison, A. D. 1763; 
explored by Napoleon in A. D. 1799, and Colonel Howard Vyse and 
by him opened a second time in 1837 A. D.; was, in the year 1859, 
discovered to be a ‘“‘superhuman structure and one whose architec- 
ture was directed by ths spirit of the Almighty.” The first man 
who made this remarkable discovery, and who thought ‘‘to recover 
a lost page in the world’s history,” was Mr. John Taylor, of the 
firm of Taylor & Hinsley, London, publishers. Having read the 
remarkable description given by Col. Howard Vyse, he, without 
having ever visited the Pyramid, claimed to find in the shape, ar- 
rangements, measures and various particulars of its structure, a 
grand cosmical epitome of the earth and the heavens, and gave it as 
his theory and conviction that the real architects were not Egyptians, 
but men of quite another faith and lineage, who were induced by 
an impulse from Heaven, to erect it as a witness of inspiration and 
as a memorial of truth. A few years after this Prof. J. Piazzi 
Smyth set forth his acquiescence in this startling position, and in 
1864 published his work, ‘‘ Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.” 
In order to satisfy himself the last named gentleman spent three 
months, accompanied by his wife, in the vicinity of the Pyramid, 
and in 1874 published a second edition of his great work. 

This book is a resume of Prof. Smyth’s3 volumes. The author, 
Dr. Seiss, condenses and abridges the larger work, but endorses all the 
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positions taken by both the authors before him, and also maintains 
that the cosmical religion has been at last discovered. The Pyra- 
mid contains within its depths the great truths of the universe, 
and furnishes us a key to the harmony between science and reve- 
lation. ‘Ethnic inspiration”! is the element in which mathe- 
maticians and scientists will find enough to call all their knowl- 
edge into play. Plato says that God perpetually geometrizes 
but a “‘basic outline of universology!” Where shall that be 
found ? Lepsius says, ‘‘'To the Pyramid of Cheops the first link 
of our whole monumental history is fastened, not for Egyptian 
but for universal history.” Osburn says, “It bursts upon us 
at once in the flower of its highest perfection,” but Prof. Smyth 
and Dr. Seiss say that ‘‘we can no more account for its appearance 
on ordinary principles than we can account for the being of Adam.” 
The things which have been discovered in this ‘‘ Miracle in Stone” 
surpass all human wisdom. According to these authors there are 
contained in its depths not only hints as to the spherical figure of 
the earth, but it has preserved to us the ‘‘certain type of the size 
of the terrestial globe.” The vertical height multiplied by 10 
raised to the 9nth power, tells the mean distance of the sun, 91,840,- 
000 miles. ‘* The evidences are clear that a cubit of 25,025 of our 
inches, and an inch which is the five hundredth millionth of the 
earth’s polar diameter, were in the mind of the architects.” This, 
when multiplied by 10 7x4, serves to tell the distance through space 
which the earth travels in each complete revolution on its axis. 
Thus we find the metrical system taught 4,000 years ago. ‘‘As 
these great old architects measured the earth so they also weighed 
it.” The gravity of the entire mass of the pyramid needs, only 
to be multiplied by 10 5x3 to indicate the sum of the gravity of the 
entire mass of the globe.” ‘The Pyramid or earth-commensurat- 
ed pound is within a small fraction the same as our avordupois 
pound.” The degrees of temperature within its depths ‘‘furnish- 
es the basis for a complete nature-adjusted pyramid ‘system of ther- 
mal measure.” As a metrological monument it is quite wonderful. 
“It proves itself competent to determine on a natural and most sci- 
entific basis all measures of length, weight, capacity and heat.” 
Situated also on ‘“‘the pivotal balance-point of the entire land dis- 
tribution over the face of the whole earth,” it furnishes a ‘‘measure 
of the extent and proportional relations of the earth’s continents 
and islands such as modern science even,.has not yet furnished.’ 
The Greeks, in all their glory, could not find the cardinal points 
accurately, ‘and Tycho Brahe’s great observatory was faulty to five 
minutes of a degree, but, thousands of years before the discovery 
of the mariner’s compass the builders of this. pyramid, with no 
guide but the “‘ naked stars” were able to orient their structure ex- 
actly. The ‘‘clock work of the universe” is also memorialized by 
it. The precession of the equinoxes ‘‘that sacred clock whose face 
is in the sky,” is indicated by the passage into its depths. ‘‘The 
two diagonals of the great pyramid’s base, taken together, measure 
yet as many inches as the cycle of the universe has years. ” | ‘fhe 
ubular passage-ways prove to be time charts also.” ‘This re- 
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markable pillar seems to indicate the time of the flood.” “The 
grand gallery sublimely symbolizes our christian dispensation.” 
“We have all the features of the Hebraic sabbatism built into it six 
hundred years before Moses, the same as that observed by the crea- 
tor in the great work of creation. Not only this but the “‘midnight 
throne of the great creator” himself in the star Aleyone surrounded 
by the ‘‘sweet influences of the Pleiades” was pointed out in the 
sky by this wonderful structure of earth at the time of its erection.” 

‘‘Whence this wisdom?” ‘‘Of all the enormous mounds of brick 
or stone which Egypt itself set up, there is not one to tell of aught 
but vaulting ambition and blundering imitation.” Meanwhile this 
mighty structure stands immortal in its greatness, lifting its brow 
nearest to Heaven of all earthly works, asserting in every feature 
something more than human.” “It stands the grand and inde- 
structible monument of the true primeval man.” Surely the 
Pyramid Religion is a wonderful faith. 


ADAMITES AND PRE-ADAMITES. Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Syracuse: John T. Rob- 
erts, 1878. 52 pp. 

This pamphlet is a popular discussion concerning the remote 
representatives of the human species, and their relation to the 
biblical Adam. The author distinctly takes the position that there 
were races existing before the time of Adam, and brings forward 
certain scientific facts which bear on the question. The first point 
which he makes is the scripture account of the dispersion. This 
he believes to include only the white race, but they everywhere 
found older people in possession of the land, a people who dwelt in 
caves, used stone implements, and clothed themselves in the skins 
of beasts. These were the pre-Adamites. Dravidians, the cave- 
dwelling Cyclopes, the Iberians, were all aborigines which preceded 
the Noachic races. The aborigines of America are Mongoloids, 
and belong to the same stock as the Chinese, Tartars, Lapps, Huns 
and Turks. The black race also, embracing Negroes, Hottentots, 
Papuans and Australians, were all different from the Noachites. 
The three families which constitute the Noachites were the Aryan, 
or Indo European, the Shemites and the Hamitic races, but were 
all of one stock, while the Negroes and the Mongoloids were of a 
different stock. The author also reviews the evidences given by 
the monuments. Egypt and Assyria present pictures of -races 
which must have taken more than 6,000 years to have become so 
unlike and distinct in all ethnic and physical peculiarities. The 
proofs that the Negroes were not descended from Noah is given in 
the inferiority of the Negro race, its position on the continent of 
Africa, in the barbarous condition, and in the anatomical differences 
between them and the whites, although they may have descended 
originally from the same stock. 

The scheme of the pre-historic times is that man originated in 
Africa, or on a continent now submerged, that he was originally 
black and clothed with hair. His descendants took up their abode 
in Africa, and after a time, by the law of progression, attained to 
the grade of a civilized people. At the introduction of history 
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this people became the Adamic race, Seth and Cain were perhaps 
natives of the race. The Adamic race poured itself from a center 
in Asia, east and west and north, and formed the Dravidian, the 
Mongolian and the Iberian, making the earliest known inhabitants 
of Europe and Asia, but everywhere coming in contact with an ab- 
original people which had existed for many centuries and which 
were cotemporaneous with the hairy elephant, the two horned rhi- 
noceros and the cave bear, and may possibly have been pre-glacial in 
their origin. 

The Archeology of Europe is but a study of this aboriginal race. 
The kitchen-middens, Palafittes peat beds and gravel beds and cave 
dwellings only disclose the traces of their primitive life. 

The different races bear zoologically such characteristics as would 
be employed to distinguish different species among the lower ani- 
mals. Yet ‘‘a great gap exists between men and the lower animals, 
and no connection between man and the brutes has been found.” 

The time from Adam to Noah was far too short to explain the 
difference between the black and the white race, therefore the 
Adamites are the races described by scripture, while the pre-Adam- 
ites are the Negroes of the great African continent. Professor 
Winchell, Dr. McCausland and Dr. Taylor Lewis occupy substan- 
tially the same position in their attempts to reconcile science with 
scripture. All of them hold to a pre-Adamite race. The only dif- 
ference being that Taylor Lewis maintained that the pre-Adamites 
were swept off by some one of the great periodical cataclysms, and 
anew race was created. 

We hope that the author will not be burned at the stake for ad- 
vocating this view, and yet we commend him to Dr. J. C. Southall 
for another method of reconciling science and revelation. 


AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS. An Historical Sketch of the Discover 
of America by the Norsemen in the Tenth Century, by Rounds B. Anderson, A. M. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs. 

This little book of 120 pages is very readable and interesting, 
and written upon an interesting subject. No part of history has 
more charms for many readers than has the story of the Vikings, 
or Sea Kings, and no part of that story is more attractive to the 
American student than their wanderings to the shores of Greenland 
and so to the unknown shores of this continent. Whether Vine- 
land of our own sea-coast was the spot which Bjorne Herjulfson or 
Leif Erikson reached, and where the German Tyrker plucked the 
grapes, and where Snorre Thorfinnson was born—who became the 
ancestor of the Great Thorwaldson, or not, we love to read about 
these hardy wanderers and their adventures. 

Prof. Anderson has an enthusiasm on the subject and presents 
the facts in the book in so brief and so comprehensive a manner 
that one finds himself, at the close of the book, and really regrets 
that the author had not made itlonger. It is like a tableaux which 
gives only a glimpse of a beautiful object, and then the curtain 
drops and the scene is closed. 











